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(Concluded from p. 347.) 


We have now arrived with the embassy in the exterior 
suburbs of Pekin. The rest of the narrative is, in the lan- 
guage of Tacitus, ‘ opimum casibus.” The ambassador, his 
son, and the commissioners, were separated from the rest of 
the suite at-Hai-teen, and literally packed off to Yuen-min- 
yuen. They were huddled into a small and shabby apartment 
belonging to a range of buildings in a square. ‘Then ensued 
a.scene, which.Mr. Ellis justly states to be unparalleled, in 
the history of. diplomacy. Upon Lord Ambherst’s taking his 
seat, Chang delivered to him a message from Koong-yay, 
informing him that the Emperor wished to see’ his Lordship, 


his son, and the commissioners immediately. ‘The ‘sudden — 


requisition excited no little surprize. The day previously fixed 
on was, in fact, much tooearly. But his Excellency was, at 


) this moment, -undergoing fatigue and inanition, and was 
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514 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


totally unprovided with the necessary equipment. All this 
was urged to Chang, who reluctantly consented to deliver the 
answer to the Imperial message. In the mean time, the room 
was filled with a crowd of spectators, who regarded them as 
wild beasts, with the most brutal curiosity. But Mr. Ellis 
himself shall narrate, in his own words, the rest of this 
curious scene, down to its result in the contumacious rejection 
of the embassy. 


‘¢ Some other messages were interchanged between the Konng-yay 
and Lord Amherst, who, in addition to the reasons already given, 
stated the indecorum and irregularity of his appearing without his 
credentials. In his yply to this it was said, that in the proposed 
audience the Emperor merely wished to see the Embassador, and 
had no jntention of entering upon business.* Lord Amherst having 
persisted in expressing the inadmissibility of the proposition, and in 
transmitting, through the Koong-yay, an humble request to bis 
Imperial Majesty, that he would be gracieusly pleased to wait till to- 
morrow, Chang and another Mandarin finally proposed that his 
Excellency should go over to the Koong-yay’s apartments, from 
whence a reference might be made to the Emperor. Lord Amherst 
having alleged bodily illness as one of the reasons for declining the 
audience, readily saw that if he went to the Koong-yay, this plea, 
which, to the Chinese, {though now scarcely admitted,) was in 
general the most forcible, would cease to avail him, positively 
declined compliance: this produced a visit from the Koong-yay, 
who, too much interested and agitated to heed ceremony, stood by 
Lord Amherst, and used every argument to induce him to obey the 
Emperor’s commands. Among other topics he used that of being 
received with our own ceremony, using the Chinese words ‘ ne- 
muntiblee,” your own ceremony. All proving ineffectual, with 
some roughness, but under pretext of friendly violence, he laid 
hands upon Lord Amherst, to take him from the room ; another 
Mandarin followed his example. His lordship, with great firmness 
and dignity of manner, shook them off, declaring, that nothing but 
the extremest violence should induce him to quit that room for .any 
other place but the residence assigned to him ; adding, that he was so 
overcome by fatigue and bodily illness, as absolutely to require repose. 
Lord Amherst further pointed out the gross insult be had already 
received, in having been exposed to the intrusion and indecent curiosity 
of crowds, who appeared to view him rather as a wild beast than ihe 
representative of a powerful Sovereign: at all events, he entreated 
the Koong-yay to submit his request to his Imperial Majesty, who, 
he felt confident, would, in consideration of his illness and fatigue, 
dispense with his immediate appearance. The Kuong-yay chen 


— 





* “ It is remarkable, that a proposal not very dissimilar was made 
to Ismailoff.” 
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pressed Lord Amherst to come to his apartments, alleging that they 
were cooler, more convenient, and more private : this Lord Amherst 
declined, saying that he was totally unfit for any place but bis own 
residence. The Koong-yay having failed in his attempt to persnade 
him, left the room for the purpose of taking the Emperor's pleasure 
upon the subject. 

** During his absence an elderly man, whose dress and ornaments 
bespoke him a Prince,* was particularly inquisitive in his inspection 
of our persons and inquiries; his chief object seemed to be to com- 
municate with Sir George Staunton, as the person who had been 
with the former embassy ; but Sir George very prudently avoided 
any intercourse with him. It is not easy to describe the feelings of 
annoyance produced by the conduct of the Chinese, both public and 
individual; of the former I shall speak hereafter, of the latter I can 
only say, that uothing could be more disagreeable and indecorous., 

‘* A message arrived soon after the Koong-yay’s quitting the room, 
to say that the Emperor dispensed with the Embassador’s attendance ; 
that he had further been pleased to direct his physician to afford his 
Excellency every medical assistance that his illness might require. 
The Koong-yay himself soon followed, and his Excellency proceeded 
to the carriage. The Koong-yay not disdaining to clear away the 
crowd, the whip was used by bim to all persons indiscriminately ; 
buttons were no protection ; and however indecorous, according to 
our uotions, the employ ment might be, for a man of his rank, it 
could not have been in better hands. There were colossal figures of 
lions in the court, which appeared to me not ill executed, and in 
bronze. 

‘© We returned, ie the same road, to Hai-tee:., where we found 
the remainder of the party, who, we conjecture, had been inten- 
tionally separated from us by the Chinese ; indeed, we have reason to 
believe it was their design to have carried only the four persons who 
were to have been admitted to the Imperial presence to Yuen-min- 
yuen; and that, consequently, Messrs. Morrison, Abel, Griffith, 
Cooke, Somerset, and Abbot, owed their being with Lord Amherst 
to accident. The house of Sung-ta-jin, selected for our residence, 
was exceedingly commodious, and pleasantly situated, with flowers 
and trees near the principal apartments. Is aspect was so agreeable, 
that we could not but look forward with some satisfaction to rewmainiug 
there a few days. Such, however, was not to be our fate ; before 
two hours had elapsed a report was brought, that opposition was 


made by the Chinese to unloading the carts ; and soon after the ~ 


Mandarins announced, that the Emperor, incensed by the Embas- 
sador’s refusal to attend him according to his commands, had given 
orders for our immediate departure. The order was so peremptory, 
that no alteration was proposed: in vain was the fitigue of every 
individual of the embassy pleaded ; no consideration was allowed to 
weigh against the positive commands of tlie Emperor. Chang at one 





* «They are distinguished by round badges.” 
L112 
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time said, that even compliance with the Tartar ceremony would now 
be unavailing ; in the course cf the day, however, he somewhat 
altered his language, saying all this annoyance bad arisen from our 
pertinacity upon the point at issue, and hinted, that submission 
might still be of use; he had the audacity to deny that the Emperor 
had ever signified his consent to receive us on our own terms. 

‘* The officer of government most urgent for our immediate 
departure was a messenger from the commander in chief of the Pekin 
district, into whose hands it would seem the execution of the 
Kmperor’s orders had been put. This officer entered upon the ques- 
tion of the ceremony, using, as might be expected, the most absurd 
Janguage ; asserting the Emperor's claim to it from his superiority of 
yank over all monarchs ; the consequent impropriety of our conduct 
in pertinaciously fefusing ; and concluded by saying, that the 
Emperor would, of course, write a friendly and explanatory letter ta 
the King of England, who would, no doubt, be highly offended 
with the Ambassador. These observations being by chance addressed 
to me, J requested Mr. Morrison to inform him, that the point of 
ceremony had been set at rest by the Emperor's promising to receive 
ws on our own terms; and that we were under no alarm respecting 
the sentiments of our Sovereign upon our behaviour. The officer 
urging our instantaneous departure, I assured him that he need not 
apprehend delay on our part, as the only circumstance that could 
render our stay in the Chinese dominions agreeable was the good will 
of the Emperor, of which we were now deprived. The only act of 
civility we experienced during the day wasa handsome breakfast sent 
by the Empercr, which was most acceptable, as many of the party 
had tasted nothing since thé preceding day. At four, Lord Amherst 
got into his chair, and thus to al) outward appearance has the 
embassy terminated.” 


When they arrived at Hai-teen, where the rest of the party 
had been left, they received the peremptory orders of the 
Emperor for their immediate departure ; and, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of their recent journey, which it .was in vain to 
plead, they were again gratified with a second nocturnal expe- 
dition round the walls of Pekin, within which they were not 
once allowed to enter. Mr. Ellis did not slightly share in 
these disquietudes. Having given up his chair to an invalid, 
the cart in which he travelled, ‘the jolting on the paved road, 
gave him an idea of repeated dislocations of every part of the 
frame. The rain fell in torrents, and as if to make the tor- 
ture more exquisitely acute, the spectators were so kind as to 
thrust lanterns into the chairs and carts to have.a fuller view 
of their persons. In this manner, they were carried, without 
halting, to their boats at TTong-chow, a distance of nearly 
forty miles. 

Thus terminated this memorable expedition. {That Sir 






































George Staunton’s opinion, confirmed by that of the factory, 
is intitled to the highest respect, no one can possibly doubt. 
But itis not an authority which admits of no appeal. They 
who first conceived the project of the embassy, (and it cer- 
tainly originated with the factorv,) could not have been 
unmindful of the probable pertinacity, with which the ceremo- 
nial would have been demanded. ‘They must have been very 
unobservant spectators of the barbarous and absurd despotism 
of China, had they calculated on any relaxation of its haughty 
and extravagant pretensions to national supremacy, or looked 
for the sudden dissipation of the childish delusions, in which 
it had been nursed. ‘To have expected that on the appearance 
of our embassy, the over-grown and clumsy idiot would have 
surrendered the toys and the gauds that soothe and amuse his 
imbecility, would be the very refinement of absurdity. 

Nor is the argument a sound one, which is built on the 
supposed degradation of the British character, by a submission 
to a mere ceremonial. If China is considered as a member of 
the corporation of states, with whom contiguity and _ political 
connection bring us into the most immediate contract; if 
that remote and uncivilized empire is to be viewed in the same 
light with the neighbouring powers, with whom it is the vital 
policy of our political being to discourage every unfounded 
claim to superiority, and with whom it would be impossible to 
carry on any political intercourse, but on the basis of. mutual 
equality ; this squeamish irritability about the performance of 
a mere ceremonial would not’ be altogether destitute of reason. 
But no ingenuity can assimilate the cases. Even if the exag- 
gerated pictures drawn of this people by the Catholic Mis- 
Sionaries, and which subsequent observation has shewn to be 
almost literally false, did, in fact, give them any place in the 
civilized world, where would have been the disgrace sustained 
by Great Britain, even if the ceremonial had been performed 
with the total failure of the object of the mission? The 
words disgrace and humiliation are wholly misapplied to such 
atransaction. It may be conceived, that the party who had 
broken its faith, or transgressed the decorams and laws which. 
regulate the intercourses of nation and nation, had justly 
incurred the most consummate odium and contempt, and 
made out its title to a severe chastisement, if there were the 
means of administering it ; but it is difficult to conceive what 
imputations-could rest upon the Biitish nation, for having 
relied with too much credulity on the honour and character of 
the court, to whom they had sent out their ambassador. 

On the other hand, appreciating the Chinese character, we 
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are persuaded, with more correctness, not, indeed, considering 
them as a tribe of barbarians, but as a- people in the very 
infancy of civilization,—the humiliation imputed to a com- 
pliance with the foolish ceremony of their court becomes 
searcely discernible. In carrying on a communication with 
the uncivilized Islanders of the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, 
for some. object of commercial barter, would it not be the 
very mock-heroic of national dignity, to insist upon it asa 
barrier to the little forms and ceremonies which, even in an 
Intercourse with those people, has not unfrequently been 
required?) That the Chinese are at present, in this compara- 
tively early state,of advancement, is abundantly evident from 
those books, which contain better information upon that sub- 
ject, than the present work, which was probably written with 
a different purpose. Barrow and De Guignes have, we think, 
shewn the slight progress they have made, notwithstanding 
the lofty pretensions which have been made in their behalf to 
a civilization of the highest antiquity. If population implied 
civilization, or immoveable usages and customs, and a fixed 
stationary national character, were symptoms of refinement, 
tl.ose pretensions might be, in some degree, acceded to. But 
even reasoning a priori, we might fairly arrive at the same 
conclusion. The despotism, which binds them together, must 
brutalize and debase them. The despot is here the sole depo- 
itary of power. In its subordinate functions, administered 
y the lowest agents, it must preserve a nicely-graduated scale 
of oppression, and cruelty, and rapacity. All these delegates 
exercise their precarious authority by no other tenure than the 
caprice of the monarch, There is no controul over authority ; 
no remedy for abuse. Intrigue and power shut up all access 
to the despot himself. The moral features of. the Chinese 
character furnish still farther illustrations of their defective 
civilization. All the political science of China consists in 
plundering the people, and deceiving the sovereign. I[nfanti- 
cide is their habitual practice. Lying is cultivated as a courtly 
accomplishment. Barrow, Sir George Staunton, and De 
Guignes, all concur in their evidence on this head. Mr. Van- 
Braam, who gave the narrative of the Dutch embassy, com- 
plains of the falsehood of the Mandarins, and Mr. Barrow 
tells us, that the most respectable characters make no scruple 
“ to tell lies.” 

With such a people, it is dificult to conceive what humi- 
liation could have been incurred by a temporary acquiescence 
in one of their absurdities, or a contemptuous indulgence of. 
one of their puerilities. If any disgrace could have been 
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incurred, it was just as complete by the sending them an 
embassy, invested with the representative majesty of the 
British nation, as if the Ko-tou had been most punctiliously 
performed. There is no degree in the condescension. The 
equality, which is essential to the intercourse of enlightened 
states, was here wholly out of the question. When we con- 
descended to ask them a favour, and put ourselves to the 
expence of so much diplomacy, to get it, we ought not to 
take much pride to ourselves for the non-performance of the 
Ko-tou. 

Enough of this subject. But with this topic of the embassy, 
the interest of Mr. Ellis’s book ceases. The remainder of the 
Journal describes but little, that has not been described 
before, and even that little not very well. ‘The author does 
not keep himsclf sufficiently out of sight. The first pronoun 
participle occurs too frequently. Information is frequently 
imparted in so imperfect a manner, that it, at last, only 
assumes the shape of doubt or conjecture. To cite one out of 
an hundred similar instances. 


‘*¢ Tt is said not to be unusual for parents, from poverty, to castrate 
their children, as a qualification for employment in the palace.” 


Surely a fact of this kind was easily ascertained by enquiry 
amongst intelligent natives, if not by personal observation. 
What accession to human knowledge would be conferred by 
the diaries of travellers, if they were made up of such muti- 
lated notices? Of the external appearance of the country, 
he seems to have recorded nothing, and pleads in his excuse, 
shortness of sight and negligence; and the insensibility of a 
cockney to picturesque objects. 


*€ On these points,” he says, ‘‘ I am compelled to trust the eyes 
of others ; no cockney was ever more ignorant of trees than I am: 
indeed, my powers of observation of visible objects in general are 
very limited, partly from shortness of sight, partly from negli» 
gence.” 


But it is in his diction that Mr. Ellis draws most largely on 
the candour, and even the tolerance of his readers. He 
abounds in inelegancies of images and of expressions. In one 
place, “ he is sailing literally through hasty pudding.” In 
another place, the frowziness of the Chinese, reminds him 
“of the repose of garlick on a much-used blanket.” «His 
expressions, when he aims at good writing, become, by some 
mysterious fatality, almost incomprehensible. The Chinese 
tunes “ convey an expression of tranquillity effected through 
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520 | : ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


subjugation.” But this invidious part of our critical function 
we willingly resign, and shall close our article, by selecting 
from Mr. Eliis, his concfuding observations, which, though 
hot original, have been ably abridged from the writings of the 
Missionaries. 


«« If fundamental and ancient laws, imperial edicts, and imperial 
professions, be made the standard by which we are to estimate the 
government of China, we should say that his'ory does not present 
us with an instance of so Jarge a portion of the globe enjoying a wiser 
and more enlightened system of administration. We shall find a 
sovereign, calling himself the father of his people, and only inter- 
posing his authority and example to repress the vicious and encourage 
the virtuous : weshall see an imperial patriarch, on a great festival, 
stimulating the nation to agricultural industry by himself holding the 
plough, and guiding their devotions by prayers tothe Creator of the 
Universe. Merit, well ascertained by frequent and strict examination, 
will appear to be the only recommendation to employment; appeals 
from subordinate jurisdiction will be represented as encouraged and 
facilitated, and even the imperial judgment will profess to be controlled, 
corrected, and guided by the laws of the empire, and their organs, 
the tribunals and the censors.* 

** Such is the theory of government, but the practice may be said 
to depend almost exclusively upon the personal character of the 
monarch. The law is indeed omnipotent, and little liable to change, 
but the execution is modified or evaded ; and as the people have no 
representative, they have no redress but by rebellion. 

** Could division of labour give efficiency to political administration, 
China would have fair claims to excellence. In the great council 
composed of the nine tribunals united, we may suppose the public 
powers of deliberative legislation to reside; while the council 
composed of the ministers, the assessors of the principal tribunals, 
and the secretaries of the Emperor, may be considered as a privy 
council in which all the more important affairs of the Emperor are 
confidentially discussed, and where, from its constitution, the most 
various and complete information is concentrated. In addition to 
these superior councils, the great tribunals of official appointments, 
of crimes, of ceremonies, of military affairs, of public works and 





* << These officers are called Yu-see, and are often led by vanity 
or obstinacy to exert a degree of independence in their remonstrances 
‘which could scarcely be expected even from the theory of their 
duties. The account of the missionaries present not unfrequent 
instances of their attacking the favourites of the Emperor, and the 


Imperial character itself has not escaped their strictures. They have 


been remarkable for their uniform hostility to Christianity, which 


came under their notice as a dangerous innovation in the religion and 
usages of the nation.” 
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finance, superintend the details of their respective departments, 
receive reports from the several functionaries throughout the empire. 

‘© In no part of the administration is the theory more perfect than 
in the regard that is shewn to the life of the subject. Every sentence 
of death must receive the personal sanction of the Emperor, for no 
Mandarin, however high his rank, possesses authority to inflict 
capital punishment, except in cases of rebellion, without making a 
regular report of the crime and the evidence by which it is established, 
to the superior tribunal at Pekin ; the case is there examined, and 
finally sabmitted to the Emperor. at, 

‘* The punishments when inflicted are cruel and disgusting. 
Sirangulation is considered less disgraceful than beheading, from the 
disfiguration produced by the latter, and the consequent detraction of 
the honours paid to dead bodies. 

.*€ Many precautions are used to guard against those causes of mal- 
administration in the Mandarins, which may be considered incidental 
to human nature. ‘The period of their employment in the same 
province is limited ; they are excluded from holding office in the 
place or even province of their nativity :* they are prohibited from 
contracting a marriage within the bounds of their .jurisdiction, and 
severe penalties are enacted against corruption. Should these be 
attended with degradation from a higher to a lower rank, the 
Mandarin, if afterwards employed, is obliged to record his. own 
disgrace amongst his official titles. Ready access to justice is 
' attempted to be secured by the law, which enacts that a complainant 
striking thrice upon the loo or gong at a Mandarin’s gate is at all hours 
entitled to a hearing, he being, however, liable to punishment if the 
occasion prove frivolous ;¢ thus the influence both of the weaknesses 
and vices of our nature is restrained by preventive and inflictive 
enactments. ; 

** With all these checks upon individuals deficiency in public funce 
tionaries, it is singular thata final decision should be almost universally 
allowed to Viceroys in civil cases, where, as the temptations to 
injustice are more frequent, the restraints, either from moral feeling 
or probability of detection, are less effective. | 

‘* Practically the administration of justice in China is described as 
corrupt and defective in the highest degree ; in civil cases the weight 
of the purses of the parties generally decides the judgment of the 
magistrate, and even where life is affected there is little chance that 
the * small still voice’ of helplessness suffe:ing unjustly should be 
heard in opposition to the dominating tone of official influence and 
authority. The custom also of making the prisoner an evidence 
against himself, and compelling confession by torture, is an essential 
defect inthe theory, and must no doubt be liable to the greatest 
abusesin practice. And, finally, the series of appeals established in 
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* «« This rule only applies to civil officers,” 


t “ -The latter clause would in most cases nullify the general 
enactment.” 
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Chinese jurisprudence must, by delaying, often operate as a denial of 
justice. és : 

“* The absolute authority of parents over their children in China, 
sanctioned by the laws, and readily submitted to in private life, is the 
gteat foundation of the despotism of the sovereign: he is the father 
of his people, therefore, the master of their lives, liberties, and 
property, with no limitation but the supposed natural impulse of 
paternal affection. His right is indefeasible, and resistance impious ; 
yet public opinion, as already noticed, has a certain influence upon 
the conduct of the sovereign. The patriarchal principles of the 
government, though often departed from, are still professed ; the Son 
of Heaven styles the nation his children, not his slaves; even 
oppresses by a perversion of the law, and not, like his brother despots 
of Asia, by the summary execution of the dictates of his caprice, 
uncontrolled and unaccounted for. 

‘* Neither the accounts of the missionaries nor my own observation 
have enabled me to arrive at any positive conclusion respecting the 
moral merits of the Chinese. The writings of their philosophers, 
ancient and modern, abound with maxims of the purest morality, 
and their laws are professedly founded upon the same principles. I 
believe, however, that the practice in the one case, as in the other, 
departs from the theory ; the only difference which [ could observe in 
China from other Asiatic countries, was that the exterior of virtue was 
better maintaine’. 

‘* Qor situation was such as to preclude that species of intercourse 
which leads to acquaintance with the domestic life of the inhabitants, 
nor indeed has this subject obtained the attention from the missionaries 
that it deserved, The condition of women in China I should think 
tess degraded and restrained than in Mahomedan countries ; they 
tiing no dowry, and are, therefore, supposed valuable in themselves. 
Ouly one wife, strictly so called, is allowed, and affiancing in tender 
age is discouraged. On the other hand they are incapable of inheriting 
immoveable property, and even should there be no male issue,* the 
0 isband of the daughter only succeeds toa part. Facilities are also 
“ven to divorce, by establishing seven legal causes, barrenness, 
indecency, habitual disobedience to the parents of the busband, 


npudent language, disorderly conduct, and disgusting diseases. The 


--rmission to re-marry, on application to the proper officer in case of 
‘+ husband being absent three years, ought perhaps to be thrown into 
' scale of the privileges possessed by women. These second mar- 
rates are, however, negatively discouraged by the honours paid to 
‘'e memory of widows who have remained single. | 





-—— 


* -- Vhe being without a male issue is considered so great a misfor- 
, thet every countenance is given by thelawsto adoption. The 


«eof children for this purpose is not unusual, and the parents 


‘iid so purchased and adopted, lose all legal claims upon his 


te-+ oe. ty future.” 


' = ya law of China dating from the reign of Fohi, marriages 
,srsons of the same suiuame are prohibited.” 
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‘© Slavery exists in China, mitigated, however, asin most other 
Asiatic countries, by its being almost entirely domestic and seldom 
praedial ; for the latter description of slavery, by sinking men to the 
level of cattle employed in agriculture, will be generally found 
productive of excessive labour and consequent inhumanity. It has 
beey already mentioned that the slaves belonging to the palace, either 
in the service of the Emperor, or of the princes, are advanced tohigh 
offices; the condition is, however, still considered disgraceful, and 
the ‘ Son of a Slave’ isa common term of abuse. 

‘* Although the appeals contained in the imperial edicts to the 
Teen or universal Creator, combined with the periodical devotions 
officially paid by the Mandarins to the tablet of Confucius, might, I 
think, not unreasonably be said to amount to a state-religion,* yet 
it may be more accurate to consider that the laws of China are on this 
point confined to an assertion of the existence of a deity, and that 
individuals are left to adore the Divine Being or bis attributes in 
what mode, or under what shape they may think fit. The 
grossest idolatry is the consequence of this toleration, onaccompanied, 
however, by moral influence, decency of worsbip, or even serious 
veneration, 

«© The two principal sects are the followers of Fo and the Tao-tse. 
The most singular circumstance belonging to the former is their 
ignorance of the tenets of their founder. The characteristic 
indifference of the nation upon religious subjects is probably the cause 
of the majcrity thus persevering in the grossest worship of idols, 
with those attributes and history they are unacquainted, ‘The sect of 
Tao-tse founded by Lao-kiun in the Tcheou dynasty,¢ would seem 
from the accounts of the missionaries, in its origin to have been 
rather philosophic than religious, and from the recommendation of 
indifference to worldly affairs to be highly inimical to the well being 
of astate. The honours paid tothe memory of Confucius, approach 
so near to religious worship, that his disciples may be said to constitute 
a sect in which all the civil functionaries of the empire will be 
included. Whether the offerings in the hall of Ancestors are to be 
deemed a religious or civil institution formed the subject of dispute 
between the Jesuits and Dominicans, and the confirmation of the 
opinion held by the latter that they. were idolatrous, may be said to 
have accelerated the decay of Christianity in China. | 

‘* Many of the learned in China have, Jike the Eclectic philo- 
sophers of the Alexandrian school, endeavoured to reconcile what 
are considered the heresies of the Tao-tse with the purer doctrine of 
the Kings or sacred books, and with the precepts of Confucius ; 
with what success my ignorance, and I will not pretend to regret it, 


re 





* <«* Confucius and other philosophers, in resting their religious 
doctrines upon the principles of pure theism, professed to revive the 
ancient religion of China.” 

+ ‘* Six hundred years before the Christian era,” 
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s and countries.* 

‘* The inordinate respect for remote antiquity, inculcated and 
prevalent in China, must have operated as an obstacle to intellectual 
improvement, and the moderns have consequently made little advance 
in knowledge ;: nor do I believe if Tsin-chi-hoang-ti, the Chinese 
Omar, had succeeded in destroying all the books in his empire, 
posterity would have had reason to regret it. Chinese literature still 
remains a cumbrous curiosity, and a melancholy instance of the 
unprofitable employment of the human mind for a series of ages. 

‘¢ In the sciences the knowledge of the Chinese is wholly 
empirical. The manufactures in which they excel are of ancient 
establishment, and it is singular that their persevering industry should 
not have suggested improvement, or produced subsequent invention. 
The transmutation of metals, which so long deluded the European 
world, but was not in its consequences wholly useless, is attempted 
in China, under the name of Tan ; and silver is selected by the 
alchemists as the object of their search. In the Koong-foo, or 
postures of the Tao-tse, and their supposed influences upon diseases, 
may be traced a practice something analogous to animal magnetism. 
Thus, though the Chinese have little of the substance, they are well 
provided with the shadows of science. 

‘© Where, in thescale of nations, are the Chinese to be placed ? 
Are they to be classed with the civilization of the West, or do they 
belong to the-semi-barbarism of the East? Great difficulty will, [ 
think, be found in assigning them either tothe one or the other; 
they are, like their policy, insulated and exclusive. Inferior to 
Turks, Persians, or Indians, in military knowledge, they infinitely 
surpass those nations in the arts of peace ; and there is a species of 
vitious regularity in their government, morals, and science, which, 
while it gives'tthem a claim to positive civilization, still leaves them 
far behind those nations, whose title is not to be disputed.” 





* « The similarity of the objections urged by the opponents of 
Christianity in China, to those tormerly used by the Pagan philoso- 
phers, is stiil more remarkable. They are chiefly derived from the 
interference of the new religion with the civil institutions and 
domestic usages of the empire: the promiscuous assemblage of the 
sexes in places of public worship, the contempt, abhorrence, and 
neglect of those public festivals which formed parts of the daily and 
acknowledged habits of the people, are particularly mentioned in 
the addresses -of the Mandarins ; and it was no doubt to diminish 
this. source of objection, thatthe Jesuits sanctioned the offerings in 
the hall of Ancestors,” 


prevents me from pronouncing ; the fact has only attracted my notice 
as an instance of the similar tendency of the human mind in distant 





















de Humboldt and Aimé Bonpland. With Maps, Plans, &c. 
Written in French, by Alexander de Humboldt, and _ trans- 
lated by Helen Maria Williams. Longman and Co, 1818, 


To accompany the steps of such a traveller as M. Humboldt, 
must, at all times, be a delightful task to those who have an 
interest in the pursuit of science, or a relish for the studies of 
Nature; hut independent of science and philosophy—the 
exguisite descriptions of scenery—the luminous view of 
human society—the amplitude of knowledge equally derived 
from the habits of research—and the aptitudes to generaliza- 
tion, which characterize the pen of this distinguished author ; 
independent of all these combined atractions, this volume 
must acquire peculiar value at a moment when the Southern 
Continent of South America, so long a mere speck in our 
political horizon, presenting a new phasis to the eyes of 
Europe, becomes alternately an object of earnest curiosity 
and portentous apprehension. M. Humboldt commences his 


third volume with a truly philosophical and beautifully-appro- 
priate reflection. 


‘¢ Our first visit to the Peninsula of Araya, was soon succeeded 
by a longer and more instructive excursion to the interior of the 
mountaius of the Missions of the Chayma Indians, where a variety 
of interesting objecis claimed our attention, We entered on a 
country studded with forests, and visited a convent, surrounded by 
palm trees, aod arborescent fern, situated in a narrow valley, 
where we felt the enjoyment of a coo) and delicious climate in the 
centre of the torrid zone; the surrounding mountains contained 
caverns haunted by thousands of nocturnal birds, and what affects 
the imagina ion more than all the wonders of the physical world, we 
find beyond these muuntains a people so lately nomade, and still near] 
ina state of nature, savage without being barbarous, and stupid rather 
from ignorance than long rudeness. ‘This interesting meditation was 
blended involuntarily with historical remembrances, it was in the 
promontory of Paria, that Columbus first recognized the continent. 
There terminated these valiies, alternately devastated by the warlike’ 
anthropophagical, and by the commercial and polished nations of 
Europe. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the unhappy 
Indians of the coast of Carupano, of Macarapan, and of Caraccas, 
were treated inthe same manner as the inhabitants of the coast of: 
Guinea in our days. The soil of the islands was cultivated, the 
vegetables of the ancient continent were transplanted thither ; but 
the regujar system of colonization remained long unknown on the 


Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the 
New Continent, during the years 1799—1804. By Alexander 
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continent. If the Spaniards visited its shores, it was only to procure, 
either by violence or exchange, slaves, pearls, grains of gold, and 
dye-woods. The motives of this insatiable avarice sceme:d to be 
ennobled by the pretence of an enthusiastic zeal for religion, for 
every age has its peculiar tint, and a character appropriate to itself. 

_ Tt was the privilege of religion,” continues M Humbollt, 
‘* to console humanity for a part of the evils committed in its cause— 
to plead the cause of the natives before kings—to resist the violence 
of the commendatories~ and to assemble wandering tribes into small 
cominunities which are called empires, and the existence of which 
favours the improvement of agriculture. Tinus were insensibly 
founded, though by an uniform and premeditated progress, those 
vast monastic establishments, that singular system which contiaually 
tends to insulate itself, and places countries four or five times more 
extensive than France, under the controul of religious orders. The 
effects of this insulated system have been such, that the Indians have 
remained in a state littie different from that in which they existed 
when their scattered dwellings were not yet collected round the babi- 
tation of a Missionary. Their number bas considerab'y augmented ; 
but the sphere of their ideas is not enlarged. “They have progres- 
sively lost that vigour of character, and that natural vivacity, which, 
i) every state of society, are the noble fruits of independence.” 


By a re-action, which will not appear surprizing to the 
philosophical observer, this torpor of the mental faculties 
appears to have been, in many instances, communicated from 
the Indians to their Spanish protectors. As it is not expe- 
dient to travel in these parts of South America, without strong 
recommendations to the superiors of the different Missioxs, 


M. Humboldt became familiar with many pastoral superinten- 
dants. 


*« The road, skirted with bamboos, led us to the small village of San 
Fernando, which is situate in a narrow plain, surrounded by very steep 
calcareous rocks. This was the first mission we saw in America, The 
houses, or rather the huts of the Chayma Indians, separated from each 
other,are not surrounded by gardens ; the streets, which are wide and 
very straight, cross each other at right angles ; the walls, which are 
very thin and slight, are made of clay, fastened with lianas. The uni- 
formity of this construction, the grave and taciturn air of the inba- 
bitants, and the extreme neatness that reigns throughout their habitae 
tions, reminded us of the establishments of the Moravian brethren, 
Every Indian family cultivates, at some distance from the village, 
besides its own garden, the Conuco of the community, in this the 
adults of each sex work one hour in the morning, and one in the 
evening. ‘The great square of San Fernando, in the centre of the 
village, contains the church, the dwelling of the Missionary, and 
that humble edifice which is pompously called the king’s house, 
Casa del Rey. This is a real caravanseral, destined to lodge tra- 
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vellers, and, as we often experienced, infinitely valuable, in a country 
where the name of an inn is still unknown. The Casas.del Rey are 
to be found in all the Spanish colonies, and may be deemed an imita- 
tion of the tamboes of Peru, esiablished according to the laws of 
Manco and Capac. 

‘« The missionary of San Fernando, was a capuchin, a native of 
Arragon, far advanced in years, but strong and healthy ; bis eatreme 
corpulency, his hilarity, the interest he took in battles and sieges, ill 
accorded with the ideas we form in our northern countries of the 
melancholy reveries, and contemplative life of Missionaries. Thongh 
extremely busy about a cow which was to be killed the next day, the 
old monk received us wit!) kindness, and permitted us to hang up our 
hammocks in a gallery of his house. Seated without doing any thing 
the greater part of theday, in an arm chair of red wood, he bitterly 


complained of what he called the indolence and ignorance of his 


countrymen. He asked a thousand questions on the real object of 
our journey, which appeared to him hazardous, and, at all events, 
useless. Heie, as in Oronoco, we were fatigued by the restless 
curiosity which the Europeans preserve in the forest of America, 
respecting the wars and political convulsions of the old world. Our 
Missionary, however, seemed we!] satified with bis situation; he 
treated the Indians with mildness, ke beheld his mission prosper, and 
he praised with enthusiasm the water, the bananas, and the dairy 
produce of our canton. The sight of our books, our instruments, 
and our dried plants, drew a sarcastic smile from him, and he 
acknowledged, with the naiveté peculiar to those climates, that of all 
the enjoyments of life, none was comparable, without excepting 
sleep, to the pleasure of éating good beef.” So true it is, that sen- 
suality obtains an ascendancy where there is no occupation fur the 
mind.” 


Leaving this hospitable priest, M. Humboldt pursued his 
progress to Cumanacoa, from thence explored the caverns of 
Cuchivano, so often haunted by avarice and cupidity, and 
afterwards sojourned some days in a solitary farm, the pro- 
prietor of which, (the sole survivor of a little Spanish colony,) 
had retired to this sequestered spot in the Monte del Collocar, 
where he enjoyed tranquillity and independence. 


*« Nothing,” adds Mr. Humboldt, ‘* can be compared to the 
impression of majestic tranquillity which the aspect of the firmament 
inspires in this solitary region. Foliowing with the eye at the 
entrance of the night, those meadows that bound the horizon, that 
plain covered with verdure, and gently undulated, we thought we 
saw from afar, as in the deserts of Oronoco, the surface of the ocean 
supporting the starry vault of heaven. The tree under which we 
were seated, the luminous insects flying in the air, the constellations 
that shune towards the south, every object seemed to tell us, that we 
were far from our native soil: if amidst this exotic nature, the bell 
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of a cow, or the roaring of a bull, were heard from the depth of a 
valley, the remem! ‘rance of our country was awakened suddenly in 
the sounds ; they weré like distant voices resounding from beyond the 
ocean, and with magical power, transporting us from one hemisphere 
to the other.” 


M. Humboldt experienced both kindness and liberality from 


the monks of Caripe, where he even discovered some books, 


and met with men not unacquainted with chemistry. The 
Conuco of this community had the aspect of a beautiful 
garden, the natives work in it every morning from six to ten, 
under the superintendance of Alquazils and Alcaides of Indian 
race, who have the privilege of carrying a cane, and, conse- 
quently, affect much dignity and importance. Before he 
quitted this retreat, M. Humboldt was induced to visit the 
celebrated cavern of Guachara, of which he gives a most 
striking description. 


‘¢ The aspect of this spot is majestic, even to the eye of a tra- 
veller accustomed to the picturesque scenes of the higher Alps. 
I had before this seen the caverns of the peak of Derbyshire, where, 
extended in a boat, we traversed a subterraneous river, under a vault 
two feet high. I had visited the beautiful grotto of Treshemiensiz, 
in the Carpathian mountains, the caverns of the Hartz, and those of 
Franconia, which are vast cemeteries of bones of tigers, hyenas, 
and bears, as large as our horses. Nature, in every zone, follows 
immutable Jaws in the distribution of rocks, in the exterior form of 
mountains, and even in those tumultuous changes which the exterior 
crust of our planet has undergone. So great an uniformity led me to 
believe, that the aspect of the cavern of Caripe would differ little from 
what I had observed in my preceding travels, The reality far exceeded 
iny expectations.” 


The following slight sketch of the travellers’ mode of life at 
Caripe, is too pleasing to be overlooked. 


«© The days we passed at the Convent of the Capuchins, glided 
hastily away, though our manner of living was simple and unitorm. 
From sun-rise to night-fall we traversed the forest and neighbouring 
mountains to collect plants, of which we had never made a more con- 
siderable harvest ; when the winter rains prevented us from taking 
distant excursions, we visited the huts of the Indians, the Conuco of 
the community, or those assemblies in which the Alcaides settle, every 
evening, the labours of the succeeding day. We returned to the 
monastery, only when the sound of the bell called us to partake in the 
refectory, the repast of the missionaries. Sometimes, very early in the 
morning, we followed them to the church to attend the doctrina, 
that is to say, the religious instruction of the Indians ; it is an under- 
taking, at least, very difficult, to speak of dogma: to neophytes, 
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especially when they have but a very imperfect knowledge of the 
Spanish language. On the other hand, the monks are, at present, 
a]most totally ignorant of the idioms of the Chaymas, and the resemblance 
of sounds confuses the minds of these poor Indiansso much, that it 
awakens in them the most whimsical ideas. I shall cite only one 
example. I beheld a missionary violently agitated in proving that 
infierno, hell, and inverno, winter, were not the same thing ; but that 
they wereas different as heat and cold. The Chaymas, acquainted 
with no other winter than the season of rains, and the hell of the whites, 
appeared to them a place where the wicked are exposed to frequent 
showers. The missionary harangued to no purpose :—it was impos- 
sible to efface the first impressions produced by the analogy between 
the two consonants. 

“‘ The vexation of seeing the stars disappear in a foggy sky, was 
the only one we felt in the valley of Caripe. The aspect of this spot 
has something in it, at once wild and tranquil, gloomy and attractive. 
Amidst a nature so overwhelming, we experienced only feelings of 
peace and repose. I might even add, that we are less struck in the 
solitude of these mountains, with the new impressions we receive at 
every step, than with the marks. of resemblance which we trace in 
climates the most distant from each other. The hills, by which the 
convent is backed, are crowned with palme-trees and arborescent 
ferns ; inthe evening, when the sky denotes rain, the air revounds 
with the uniform howlings of the Acouate apes, which resemble the 
distant sound of wind which shakes the forest. Yet, amid these 
unknown sounds, these strange forms of planis, and these prodigies 
of a new world, nature every where speaks to man, in a voice the 
accents of which are familiar to his soul—tke turf is spread over the 
soil—the old moss and the fern that cover the roots of the trees—the 
torrents that gush over the sloping banks of the calcareous rocks ; in 
fine, the harmonious agreement of colours reflected by the waters, 
the verdure and the sky, every things recalls to the trayeller sensa- 
tions which he has already felt.” | 


Unfortunately, plenty reigned not in this hospitable con- 
vent, and M. Humboldt perceived, with pain, that the good 
monks were obliged to deny themselves the luxury of bread 
and wine, in order to supply them to their guests. The deli- 
cacy of this conduct suggests a contrast between the commu- 
nity of Caripe, and the Coptic monastery, in which travellers 
had been not only neglected, but plundered. 

On arriving at Cariaco, M. Humboldt, for the first time in 
New Audoland, heard the names of Franklin and Washington 
mentioned with enthusiasm, He observes, that every thing 
indicated the existence of new impulses, although they had 
not yet received any determinate direction. 

M. Humboldt affords much valuable information on the 
proportion of the Hispano Americans to the Indian and 
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African population. In the province of Mexico, the whites 
form one-fifth ; in the Island of Cuba, one-third of the com- 
munity; in the province of the Caraccas, they are, at Jeast, 
equally numerous; the negroes are unequally distributed, in 
the Caraccas alone, are 40,000. Supposing, for the whole of 
the Spanish Colonies, fourteen or fifteen millions of inhabi- 
tants, M. Humboldt conceives that the Europeans do not 


exceed two hundred thousand, and that even the Creoles but 


amount to three millions. In comparing the different capitals 
of Mexico, Lima, and Caraccas, he observed a predilection 
for science in the first, and a taste for literature in the second, 
whilst in the Havannah and the Caraccas, commerce had 
introduced more accurate political views, and more liberal 
sentiments. 


‘€ The aristocracy of the mother country extends not to the colo- 
nies. A sentiment of equality among the whites has penetrated every 
bosom. Wherever men of colour are either considered as slaves, or 
as having been lately enfranchised, what constitutes nobility is here- 
ditary liberty, is the proud boast of having never reckoned among 
ancestors, any but freemen. In the colonies, the colour of the skin 
is the real badge of nobility. In Mexico as well as Peru, at Caraccas 
as in the Island of Cuba, a barefooted fellow is often heard exclaiming, 
does that rich white man think himself whiter than I am.” 


To offer any commendations on the work, from which the 
foregoing passages have been extracted, would be superfluous, 
and almost impertinent. We dismiss it, with an earnest 
desire to see ihe succeeding volumes. 


| 


A Poem on the Death of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, &c. By the Rev. R. Kennedy, A.M. 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge ;.and now Minister 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, in Birmingham. London. Hatchard. 
1817. 


Tue subject which has filled every eye with tears, and every 
heart with aching, is here attuned to song, splendid, dignified, 
and pathetic. Our hands yet tremble under the feeling which 
the loss of our lamented Princess has occasioned ; but we 
have found in the Poem before us, sentiments congenial with 
the train of our present thinking, and expressed in language 
which reminds us of the happiest period of our native poetry. 
We really congratulate every reader of taste on the production 
of this Poem from a writer, who, we venture to predict, has 
much in store to gratify and delight us. The name of tha 
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author is new to the literary world, we mean, that we know 
not of his ever having appeared before the public; but the 
masculine strength of his pencil, and the richness of his 
colouring, mark the experienced hand; and the deep moral 
feeling and genuine flow of loyalty which pervade his Poem, 
assure us that he will be able to maintain a high rank amongst 
the, most favoured sons of song. We hasten to give a few 
specimens, selected without fastidiousness, from general excel- 
lence. Describing the various modes in which the nationak 
sorrow is expressed, we find these beautiful lines :—~ 


«© Some muse in lone dejection ; more in groups, 
Round hearths, in streets, in lanes, are comforted 
By talk and mutual gaze, unconsciously 

Seeking in others to forget themselves. — 

Now form and ceremony unawares | 
Lose half their stiffness ; greetings now are made 
(From secret sense of feliowship in woe,) 

With kinder accent, and a warmer grasp. 


<* Our sorrow’s theme hath such contagious spread, 
That oft th’ unweeting infant lisps a word 

At which the mother’s bosom bleeds afresh, 

And on the prattler’s lips her tearful spouse 

Prints stifling kisses, feeling that the stroke, 

By which our parent land is agonized, 

Too bitterly endears his happier lot.” 


We know not a passage, in any preceding poem, more 
tenderly expressive of domestic: happiness, than the following, 
and we particularly invite attention to the simile at the con- 


clusion. 


‘* Through each gradation, from the castled hall, 

The city dome, the villa crown’d with shade, 

But chief from modest mansions numberless, 

In town or hamlet, shelt’ring middle life, 

Down to the cottag’d vale, and straw-roof’d shed, 

Our western Isle hath long been fam’'d for scenes 

Where bliss domestic finds a dwelling place ; 

Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 

(Honour and sweet endearment keeping guard,) 

Can centre in a little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for thro’ the earth ; 

That can, the world eluding, be itself 

A wor'd enjoyed ; that wants no witnesses 

But its own sharers, and approving heav'n ; 

That, like a flower deep hid tn rocky cleft, 

Smiles, though’ tis looking only at the sky.” 
Mm 2 
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The happy pair are described as pursuing a train of occupa- 
tions worthy of their enlightened minds, and enriching their 
intellectual improvement : 


«* In such a course, the comment of their tongues 
W2k’d more and more their harmony of soul; 
Her eye would kindle his, whene’er she read 

Of ‘ king-becoming graces,’ and perchance 
Might oft exclaim, ‘ Thus let it be, aye thus, 

If regal caie, (which long may heav'n avert,) 
Descend to mé.” Avid their virtues’ rays 

Love joy'd to bask, and in new triumph wav’d 
His purple wings, to see them play with smiles 
Tender and soft as pastoral innocence, 

Yet issuing from a god-like source of thought, 
Royal as sun-beams that give light and heat. 
*Twas thus they drank the cup of life together, 
Making each sip as nectar to the taste, 

And of more worth than Egypt’s melted pearl. 

So sweet a cup was theirs; but when they look’d, 
With thirsty lips, to find it sweeter still, 

Death dash'd it to the ground: for him who shar’d 
And made it sweet, ‘twas her’s to live no more, 
’Twas his to read in her last failing gaze 

All she to him, and he to her had been.— 

For us no more, with blessings in her heart, 

She liv’d, yet gave a lesson when she died, 

In her meek def’rence to the Will Supreme, 
How wie should bear to lose her peerless self.” 
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In anticipation of a far different termination of the hopes 
of a loyal and sympathizing nation, the generous burst of 
joy and gladness which would have lighted up all England in 
one universal blaze, is, for amoment, glowingly described. 
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«© Thus high our promised joys and hopes had risen, 
Like exhalations that mount up the skies, 

Masses of gold and purple forming there, ‘ 
Showing to Fancy images of bliss, 

Beauteous a..d grand, rich groves and shining tow’rs, 
And fair Elysian fields. But all our hopes 

Have fallen downward in a flood of woe 

And disappointment deluging the land. 

Bidding adieu to the fairest flow’r of our Isle 

Now ‘ set in deaib, and seen no more!’ ”’ 
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The poet turns to the bereaved Prince, whose sorrows and 
whose virtues endear him to every feeling bosom. 
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‘* Thy spouse hath lost in thee a promised Queen ; 
Yet can no foreign honour equal that 

Which pointing cries, * this is the Leopold 

Whom English Charlotte ioved ; and in our land 
Thy mere remembrance with imperial power 

Shall hover, as a seraph at his side, 

Securing him wherever he sball move, 

Love and obeisanve for a guard of state. 


From streets and windows throng’d, smiles mixed with sighs, 


Rais’d hands, and gazing s‘lence, shall proclaim 
What blessings on his head a nation pours. 

Eyes oft around him shall be filled with tears, 
With pearly tears, more precious to the heart, 
Tian the rich jewels of a kingly crown. 

Then fare thee well! Britannia’s buried boast ! 
Our bright, but lost expectancy, farewell !” 


In conclusion, the poet adverts to the universal demonstra~ 
tion of religious mourning throughout the country; and, 
borne in poetic vision, describes a mighty temple, towards 


which 


“ crowds from every side 
Mov’'d with one shade of sadness on all brows.” 


And 


© bore up to heav'n 
Concordant aspirations from all hearts 
In one deep volume of collective sound.” 


We have room only for the concluding part of their prayer, 


with which the Poem ends : 


‘¢ We pray that on our land thy countenance 
May shed its light, and make a common woe 
Knit us in mutual concord. May the tree 
Of England’s polity and Brunswick’s line, 
Water’d and nourish'd by a nation’s tears, 
Strike deeper roots, and gain, with ampler shade, 
New strength and beauty from maturing time. 
May sceptred rule and loyalty contend 

Which most shall hemage pay, or most deserve. 
May the reft father, in our sympathies, 

Behold a people warm’d with filial love, 

While, in his sway, they own parental care. 
Long may he live to see the reign of peace 
Surpassing, in true glory, war's renown, 

By bloodless proofs of virtue, skill, and power, 
Gladd'ning his country with their blest effects, 
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By triumphs over ignorance and vice, 
Conquests o’es all that darkens, or afflicts 
The lot or mind of man ; in present joy 
Advancing mortal life’s immortal ends.” 





a 





A Defence of the Church Missionary Society, against the 
objeciions of the Archdeacon of Bath. By a Clergyman. 
London. 1818, 


(Concluded from p. 444.) 


Stncz the first, part of our Review went to the press, this 
Defence has been acknowledged by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
Minister of an wnconsecrated chapel in the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. It has been regarded by the. party with 
which that gentleman usually acts, as so clear and decisive 
a Defence, that the newspapers announced the thanks of a 
numerous meeting of the Society at Bristol, the Mayor of 
Bristol being Vice-President, and represented as present. 
But, lo and behold, our worthy Mayor has pubiicly advertized 
in the same papers, that he is no member, much less Vice- 
President of the Missionary Society at Bristol, and what is 
still more provoking, that he does not consider Mr. Daniel 
Wilson’s performance as deserving any praise whatever. We 
again and again declare, that in all matters, more especially 
in sacred ones, trick ‘and finesse are peculiarly infamous, 
They mark a dangerous tendency to swerve from strict inte- 
grity, and. confirm the general opinion, that a certain descrip- 
tion of men think the end to justify the means. Those who 
first advertized these thanks, must have known the Mayor to 
have been absent, not to have been a member, and, therefore, 
not a Vice-President. Yet it was well understood, that in the 
first place the Mayor might not choose to be at the trouble or 
expense of contradicting the falsehood ; or in the next, an 
individual would not be at the expense of inserting his contra- 
diction in many papers; and lastly, ke had no partizans in 
distant counties, as the Society has, to copy his disavowal into 
country publications. Undoubtedly the advertisements of the 
proceedings at Bristol were charged to the funds of the 
Society, and we are assured that 40/1. were paid to the Editor 
of the Times for the insertion of the Defence in that paper. 
No private purse, we should imagine, affords such profuse 
expenditure, and we should regard such a diversion of the 
funds a fraud on the subscribers, did we not know that the 
majority far prefer the depression of episcopai authority at 
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home, to the propagation of christianity anywhere. On this 
subject we have a serious fact to bring forward in our next 
Number. 

We left Mr. Daniel Wilson arguing that it is a breach of 
the peace fur a clergyman, in an assembly of churchmen, to 
get up and declare the proceedings of that assembly to be, in 
his opinion, contrary to ecclesiastical discipline. This fact is 
so incredible in a person of Mr. Wilson’s attainments, that we 
shall subjoin his words, which we did not think it necessary to 
do whilst he was anonymous. 


‘* The peculiarity of the case, however, is, that the meeting was 
held under the sanction of the civil power, the Guildhall having 
been expressly granted for the purpose by the Mayor of the city. 
And yet it was under such circumstances that the Archdeacon of Bath 
entered, with the avowed purpose of compelling the assembly to bear 
his vehement censures, thus claiming a right without one probable 
reason, and exercising it in a manner which, in fact, amounts to a 


BREACH OF THE PEACE!” 


The absurdity of this argument needs no pointing out. To 
the next paragraph we reply, that the absence of the clergy 
proved their disapprobation, and the falsehood of the representa- 
tion given in the first sentence of p. 10, Defence, That a Society 
was proposed only where the clergy and respectable inhabitants 
conceived there to be a fair opening. But we pass on to the 
Defence of the Bishop of Gloucester. We are not about to 
dissent from the eulogium pronounced on his Lordship’s zeal ; 
but Mr. Wilson well knows that zeal without judgment is fre- 
quently very injurious, and we strongly suspect that he regards 
certain peculiarities in the «conduct of the only other Prelate 
belonging to this Church Missionary Society as liable to this 
censure. We are not, however, disposed tu speak evil of the 
rulers of our people. Without, therefore, examining accu- 
rately into his Lordship’s episcopal exploits, we will simply 
inquire, whether, before he took the chair at Bath, he had 
received that sanction from the Bishop of tlie diocese, which 
might reasonably be expected. Now the following stasement 
is copied, Mr. Wilson says, from the Bishop of Gloucester’s. 
own writing. 


<* We have authority from the Prelate, who took the chair at the 
desire of the friends of the Church Missionary Society at Bath, to 
declare, that having previously consulted the Bishop of the diocese 
upon the subject of preaching for the Society, he had not the slightest 
reason to suppose tbat in taking that step, or in attending the meeting, 
" he was acting in a manner disrespectful or displeasing to his Lordship, 
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the introduction of whose name, as protesting against the meeting, is 
firmly believed by the Prelate above-mentioned, to have been entirely 
unauthorized and unjustifiable.” 


Here, by the bye, the Prelate’s frm belief turns out to be 
contrary to knowledge, as it since appears. 

As Mr. W. has said much about the Bishop of Gloucester, 
we must say a littie about the Bishop of Bath. He is, then, 
a Prelate advanced in years, and ever remarkable for a de- 
meanour the most conciliating and courteous. By all who know 
him, it might be presumed that if his brother of Gloucester 
pressed him on the subject, with all his ardour for forwarding 
the salvation of the heathen world, as Mr. Wilson phrases it, 
that he would extort a faint consent. A consent so clearly 
reluctant, that it would operate on an ingenuous mind, not 
over zealous, asa denial. ‘This we are strongly inclined to 
suspect to have actually been the case, first, fromthe Bishop’s 
reply to the consultations being withheld, and secondly, from 
his having subsequently authorized the Archdeacon to protest 
in his name against the meeting. A fact now, at least, 
acknowledged. Nay, in this very statement of the Bishop’s, 
it appears that his attendance at the meeting, his taking the 
chair there, was not even alluded to in this consultation, 
although a note tells us, that the writer had seen a letter, 
where the Bishop says, he mentioned to his Lordship of Bath 
his intention of attending the meeting. We may then easily 
conceive the true state of the case. The ardour of the one 
overcame the timid disposition of the other Prelate, then the 
first seeing this internal struggle, did not fairly request leave 
to preside at so questionable a meeting in another’s diocese, 
but slightly mentions his tention, and waives dispute. 
When, therefore, the Bishop of the diocese was consulted by 
his Archdeacon on the subject, a gentleman with. whom he 
was intimate, and whose sentiments agreed with his own, he 
appears to have expressed himself decisively, and the intrepid 
Archdeacon thus encouraged, boldly stepped forward and pub- 
licly avowed the disapprobation of the diocesan. Nor does it 
appear, on this representation of the case, that the Archdeacon 
used language at all too severe. We must strongly deprecate 
conduct so contrary to primitive order, as that of the Bishop 
of Gloucester in this instance, and of the clergy who denomi- 
nate themseiwes, “ The Serious,” in many others. These for- 
sake their own cures to obtrude themselves in places where 
they have no proper concern, and no connection, spiritual and 
temporal. They cannot leave the formation of these Societies 
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to the neighbourhood; but an Owen, a Richmond, or a 
Wilson, must come down to illuminate provincial dullness, 
and to be praised in return. While, at the same time, so 
little do they themselves practise this reverence towards their 
ecclesiastical superiors, which Mr. Wilson on this occasion so 
much recommends, that one of them, beneficed in London, 
actually refused the use of his pulpit to the Archdeacon of 
London, Mr. Potts, for the purpose of preaching a Charity 
Sermon for the schools of the parish!!! But such factious 
conspiracy among them has evidenced itself very strongly of 
late, and many who were first seduced by an apparent piety to 
join their party, begin to perceive that they are forsaking the 
national church for some new chimera. Yet, in p. 29, Mr. 
Wilson seems very indignant that the chief friends of this 
Missionary Society should be denominated a sect. But they 
clearly act as a separate body, strenuously supporting those 
only who profess the same peculiarities of doctrine, and treat- 
ing as profane, as unfit to teach, all others. Of this the fact 
just related is a flagrant proof. Last month some missionaries 
were ready to go abroad. They were prepared for their mis- 
sion by a prayer and a sermon at St. Brides, after which a 
charge was given them by Simeon, of Cambridge. And yet 
they are indignant at being called a sect. Let any one turn to 
Bancroft’s dangerous positions, or to any accurate account of 
the religionists of those days, they cannot fail to discover the 
most perfect identity between ancient Puritan, and serious 
modern, evangelical preachers. ‘Those availed themselves of 
the countenance of one or two Bishops to overturn episcopacy 
itself, and we appeal to general observation of the cool dis- 
respect shewn to ecclesiastical government by these. And 
how can it be otherwise ? Whoever is assured of his salvation 
must be a Pope to himself, nor has he any reason to shew 
humility or deference to any mortal breathing. 

We have already extended this review far. beyond all usual 
limits, we shall, therefore, now finish, by noticing Mr. Wii- 
son’s conclusion. This is a warm declamation on the duty of 
converting the heathen. Such, too, was his beginning. 
‘Thus would he insinuate into the minds of his readers, that 
those who oppose this Missionary Society, are indifferent as to 
the end it professes. It is a trick, a piece of finesse unworthy. 
of any upright man. Mr. Wilson well knows that many are 
cordially desirous of converting the heathen, who yet demur 
at becoming members of this Society, or uniting themselves 
with him, under the guidance of Mr. Simeon. We would 
again and again impress on our readers that the means must 
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ever be as pure as the end. In point of fact, no good end 
was ever yet attgined by crooked means. ‘The ringleaders 
may, indeed, have gained their end, but not the dupes. And 
the example of Wilkes in politics is followed by too many in 
religious matters. Besides, supposing an improper degree of 
supineness existing on this subject in our hierarchy, who are 
to take upon themselves to correct it? Mr. Simeon, Mr. 
Richmond, or Mr. Wilson! Is the setting up a Society, in 
known opposition to the wishes of the episcopacy, a justifiable 
mode of proceeding? Let it not be urged that there are good 
grounds for so duing. We too well know with what ingenuity 
good grounds may always be invented. Have not the Metho- 
dists good grounds fur their schism? Nay, did not they pre- 
tend, eighty years ago, a similar supineness in the clergy for 
their irregular proceedings ? And we see to what this irregu- 
larity has brought us. Perhaps it will be said—but if supine- 
ness does exist, are we to look on with indifference? No, cer- 
tainly, you are on the contrary bound to correct it by all 
lawful and regular means. If these do not succeed, you must 
leave the event to God, you have saved your own souls. Now, 
fur a committee of management, a pic nic of ordained and 
unordained persons, to send out clergy to propagate the Gospel, 
who are to be accountable to them for their conduct, and are 
under no episcopal government.whatever, is as contrary to all 
primitive discipline and ecclesiastical order, as any act can 
possibly be. No faulty omission of others can justify such a 
deed. And we would recommend Mr. Wilson to conjecture, 
if he can, what the first Bishop of Antioch and of Rome 
would have said of him and his adherents. | 








A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Londonderry, on the 
28th of December, 1817. By the Rev. James Spencer 
Knox, A. M. Rector of Maghera and Kilcrouaghan. 
Derry : printed by W. M. Corkell. 1818. | 


Tunis Sermon is printed at the request of the Mayor, William 
Alexander, Esq. and twenty-one other gentlemen, who having 
heard it themselves on the Sunday, subscribed on the Tuesday 
folluwing a letter to the preacher, in which they express their 
hope “ that the powerful appeal then addressed to the heart of 

every individual present, so peculiarly seasonable, after sucha _ 
serics Of calamitous events, as those with which it had pleased 
Providence to visit them, had made a deep and lasting impres~ 
sion on themselves.” ‘Therefore, to strengthen that impree- 
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sion, and to spread its influence to those who were absent, 
they very properly request the publication thereof. The 
preacher, who is nephew to the Bishop of the diocese, having 
complied with so reasonable a wish, we are enabled thus to 
notice this excellent discourse. 

We have long seen with regret and astonishment the little 
interest which the people of this country take in the affairs of 
Ireland. Had the same events, which have occurred there 
during the last few years, taken place on the other side of the 
globe, the press would have resounded with mourning and 
woe. We should have had societies for relief, committees for 
subscriptions, petitions to parliament, and almost as much 
concern shewn, as for Ward, the agent for assassination, and 
his brother conspirators. This apathy is equally unaccountable 
and disgraceful to us. ‘They are our neighbours, our fellow- 
subjects, fellow-christians, and many our brother Protestants, 
Yet we look on their sufferings, whether arising from the 
inflictions of Providence, or the vengeance of man, with 
indifference the most cool ; they serve among us neither to 
point a moral, nor adorn atale. Yet the history of their pre- 
sent woes is short, simple, and self-evident. The watery 
season of 1816 produced famine, and famine disease :—a 
disease little inferior to the plague in virulence. An English 
gentleman went lately to view some estates there, he slept at 
the house of a relative; in three days he was a corpse—in a 
few hours so putrid, that he could not be buried in the usual 
manner. In one diocese, several Rectors had fallen victims, 
many Curates, and of the Roman Catholic Clergy, great 
numbers. A most valuable correspondent of our’s preached 
last autumn on the subject, before Major General Burnet, 
and the principal inhabitants of Strabane, ere Christmas the 
General died of the disease, and several of his most respec- 
table auditors. Yet we, with folded arms, say to each other 
as we meet—a terrible fever in Ireland! and pass on heedless. 
_ The preacher’s text, therefore, may weil be applied to our- 
selves. Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, consider your ways, 
Haggai, ch. i. v. 7. In addressing his audience on these 
words, Mr. Knox informs them most trulv, that famine and 
pestilence are the revealed means of punishment which the 
Almighty inflicts on a guilty land, that we are not to regard 
famine as the natural consequence ‘of bad Seasons, or disease 
as necessarily produced by famine. Either may, and fre- 
quently has existed without the other; but they are called 
down by the sins of the sufferers, which he describes in the 
feilowing forcible passage. 
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‘* The Atheist, the Deist, the Idolater, they who deny the divi- 
nity of Man's Redeemer, or assert that of a dotard or a lunatic, all 
find their votaries amonz us, and celebraie their impious rites 
beneath the poisonous shade of that tree we miscall liberality, undis- 
turbed by the legisiature, applauded by the people. ‘The dread name 
of the Creator, now a dubions test of truth, invoked without solem- 
nity, violaied without shame ; dissoluteness amongst the bigher ranks, 
turbulence and treason mark and pollute the lower. Public worship 
neglected, the Sabbath forgotten, the cross raised not in memory of 
his sacrifice, but as the ensign of his strife.” 


Although this sentence be not drawn up with that accuracy 
which is here expected in composition, we fear it possesses 
too much accuracy as to facts, and is too truly descriptive of 
the state of moralitv and religion in both Islands. In a fole 
lowing passage, the preacher comments on the opposite con- 
duct of Christians during the prevalence of the disease, some 
fearlessly braving all danger from principles of fatalism, 
others carefully avoiding all promiscuous assemblies, and, 
therefore, the church itself, to secure themselves by proper 
care. This is a knotty point, and must depend almost 
entirely on circumstances. Precaution is not incompatible 
with a proper dependance on Providence, and unnecessary 
rashness is no proof of sound faith. Where important duties 
lead us, thither let us follow, certain, that if we fall, we fall 
at our post ; and on the other hand, let us not tempt the Lord 
our God by uncalled-for experiments. On the whole, then, 
we strongly recommend the perusal of this discourse to our 
readers, as it will probably give them a just idea of the 
internal state of Lreland, and the miseries of their brethren 
there, unconnected with any political considerations. 
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The Chemical Guide ; or Complete Companion to the Portable 
Chest of Chemistry, beimg an Epitome of Modern Chemistry. 
By Richard Reece, M. D. &c. Pp. 535. Longman and Co, 
London. 1818. | 


Or all the sciences that have contributed to benefit mankind, 
chemistry is certainly the most important; it is the basis on 
which most of the arts are raised; it is the censor of the 
luxuites of civilized society; tol, agriculture owes many of 
its greatest improvemenis; and without it, the practice of 
medicine is but empiricism. It also aiiords the most interest- 
jng matter for mental reflection and speculation ; we cannot 
turn our eyes around on the works of nature or art, without 
witnessing the agency of chemistry. It comprises all the 
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natural operations on the surface of the earth; the changes 
continually taking place within its substance, and the beautiful 
and awful phenomena of the atmosphere. Books which tend 
to diffuse amongst persons in geueral the knowledge of so 
interesting a science, merit the warmest approbation : such is 
the object of the “ Chemical Guide” of Dr. Reece ; this work 
contains a concise and familiar relation of the most approved 
theories of the principles of chemistry, illustrated by apposite 
experiments, selected with much care, many of which are 
extremely beautiful, and well adapted to give ardour to the 
pursuit of the student. 

The author favours the opinion of fire being produced by 
the chemical combination of the matters of light and heat 
the former being furnished by the combustible body, the latter 
by the oxygen. This may be considered as an union of the 
two theories of Stahl and Lavoisier ; substituting light in the 
place of the imaginary substance phlogiston. 

An account of chemical operations, as applied to the arts 
in general, forms a vety valuablt part of this work ; the direc- 
tions for the analysis of the various kinds of soil, are clear and 
decisive, and of much importance to the agriculturist. 

The essay on animal chemistry is very ingenious, The 
author thinks that animal heat is produced by what may be 
termed a kind of slow combustion, kept up by the oxygen the 
blood acquires in passing through the lungs and the nervous 
fluid: many strong arguments are produced to prove this opi- 
nion, and it is by this theory alone that the cause of the 
curious Instances of spontaneous combustion which have been 
witnessed, can be probably explained. 

The nature of the work, and the multitude of information 
it contains, will not permit us to enter into a regular analysis 
of it; but we cannot dismiss it without observing that we 
particularly recommend it to the attention of the professional 
student, and to those whose pursuits in life or inclinations, 
render a knowledge of this science desirable, it being the best 
and most useful Epitome extant of Modern Chemistry. 
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Select Transiattons from Chrysostom’s Homities on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, I. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXIV. 
My Lorp, 
Tus miracles wrought by our Saviour, and so. welleattested by 
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various witnesses, have often been considered as no deficient portion 
in the Evidenges of Christianity. On this point, nothing can be 
fuller than the words of the learned Grotius, in his concise and 
argumentative Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion.* 
After naming many writers of great genius and learning, he 
cites the conspiring belief of such men, “‘ who were neither to be 
deceived themselves, nor had any motive to impose upon others, as 
a satisfactory proof of those miracles having been wrought, they 
could proceed from no other being, but one possessed of Divine 
Power. For many of the works done by Christ, are such as 
evidently shew God to be their author. Nor can any other cause be 
assigned for such a departure from the course of nature, than that 
alleged by Christ himself, who said he did it to bear testimony to 
the truth and divine origin of his doctrine.” And the leading fea- 
ture in his doctrine, was the assertion of his own Deity. What the 
eye is to the body, that doctrine is to te Church and the spiritual 
world. Nor is it likely, that God would d legate the fullness of his 
power to 2nother, for he has said, J am the Lord, and my glory will 
I not give to another, Though all the miracles claim a high impor- 
tance, yet some of them may be deemed to bear a pre-eminence. 
And if ever any miracle testified the presence of Divine Power, it 
must be that, which giveth immediate sight to the blind. Nor, 
indeed, could those, who saw the miracles, assign any other cause of 
such extraordinary acts, than the immediate and personal interposi- 
tion of God himself. For, with all their prejudices, they were 
obliged to acknowledge, that the acts were like these done by 
Almighty and Creative power. The doctrine of Christ's Deity, 
therefore, must be a fundamental truth in religion, as it is asserted 
by himself, for it would be repugnant to the wisdom and justice of 
God, to allow any one, pleading a Divine commission for the promul- 
gation of falsehood and error, to be invested with such transcendant 
powers as Jesus Christ evidently possessed. 

The display of this power was, undoubtedly, intended to carry 
with it a convincing proof of his Divine mission, and thereby to 
create a firm belief in all his doctrines. Various subjects admit of 
Various arguments, and in treating of the nature of Deity, we can- 
Not circumscribe the proofs of his existence within the rules and de- 
monstration of lines and numbers, but must take such evidence as he 
has vouchsafed toafford. For God has made it an act of obedience, to 
receive whatever he has ordained, as an article of belief. So that 
true and humble faith may be pronounced a moral act, as much as the 
fulfilment of any other precept. Therefore, when the moral lives of 
unbelievers are pleaded in extenuation of their paradox, it must be 
some abatement of the plea, when we consider that by unbelief they 
are guilty of the greatest act of disobedience to the Divine Law. 
For Jesus Christ, requiring faith in the divine origin and authority of 
his mission and character, as the primary and essential test of 
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* Lib. 11. De Verit. Christ. Rel, Sect, vy. 
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obedience, keeps this point steadily in view through the whole 
course of his ministry. It gleams through every cloud, and occasi- 
onally breaks out in ful! splendour, that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him who declared himself to Le the light of the world, 

The divinity of Jesus Christ, my Lord, thus forming the leading 
feature of every fact recorded in the Gospel History, cannot be 
blotted out without entirely defacing the word of life. Any miracle 
recorded in scripture, whether it were that of healing a leper, or 
giving sight tothe blind, if it had not immediate Deity for its author, 
might benefit the object on whom it was wrought, yet would be of 
no avail to the rest of the world. But when it is recorded asa 
personal act of Deity itself, it becomes a light to our paths, to shew 
us, in whom we are to trust, and who, alone, is able to keep the 
souls in safety which are committed io his charge. Thus, by any 
way departing in the least from the faith, as it was once and first 
delivered to the Saints, the word of God is reduced to a dry system of 
annals, without any thing that can attract or cherish the hopes of 
men, and the shepherd's staff that should guide them is broken. 

The Apostles wrought miracles, it is true, and ascribed the power 
by which they wrought them to God : but none of them ever said in 
the emphatic manner in which Christ did, J and the Father are one. 
My Father worketh hitherto and { work. If by way of objection to 
the pre-eminence ascribed to Christ, on account of the miracles 
which he did, itshould be said that the Apostles likewise were em- 
powered to work miracles; in reply, it may be observed, that they 
evidently acted with a power delegated to them by Christ, as appears 
from many passages, whete it is said they did miracles in his name.* 
But it is no where said that men believed in their names, from seeing 
the miracles which they did: or if the people ran into any such 
mistake, the Apostles immediately corrected it, and refused all 
Divine honours for themseives.¢ And they very cautiously avoided 
confounding the powers of Jesus Christ with their own, or with 
those of any other person mentioned in Scripture. St. Peter, as may 
be seen from the second Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, very 
carefuily makes a distinction between Christ and David, to the latter 
of whom the most honourable appellations had been given, but only 
in a sense typtical and prophetic of the transcendent powers of the 
former. 

The miracles, in the view above taken, My Lord, afford no incon- 
siderable degree of presumptive evidence, that they were intended as 
proofs of our Lord and Saviour’s Divinity, and that the Apostles, in 
performing them, acted by a power delegated from him. 

“‘ But,” as Chrysostom says, ‘‘ many important truths, and many 
important beauties, escape our notice, unless we apply the whole vi- 
gour of our minds, without prejudice or partiality, to the words of 
the sacred volume. In order to reap the benefit from what we read, 
nothing must be run over slightly. For this reason we are come 
a st ees 
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* Mark ix, 39. John iii.2,&c. ‘ Acts xiv. 
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manded to seareh the Scriptures ; as many things, though easily 
apprehended, contain deep and hidden truths. With this class of 
truths, we may rank that contained in our Saviour’s action of 
forming a clay to anoint the eyes of the ‘blind.* For it was done to 
manifest the Glory of God, and, to use the words of Christ himself, 
that he might work the works of him that sent him. And the Evan- 
gelist has-informed us, not only of what he said on the occasion, but 
of the action which he performed ; to indicate the force and truth of 
his words by his works. 

‘** To prove that the blind man received his sight, not from any 
virtue in the clay, but from the powerful word of him who performed 
the miracle, Jesus Christ enjoins an act of faith, in bidding him go 
and wash in the pool of Siloam.f This was an act of faith, which 
would put the perverse and envious tongues of the Jews to silence, 
and by its extraordinary nature, would draw the eyes of all upon the 
blind man, and they would examine him with the most accurate 
Curiosity. Since a blind man’s receiving his sight was a fact that, 
perhaps, would not easily gain belief, our Saviour bade him go to the 
pool of Siloam. The length of the way would subject him to so 
many witnesses, that no one could say, this was not the same man 
that was born blind, or that there was any collusion in the case. 
Besides, in sending him to the pool of Siloam, our Saviour had 
another object in view, which was to shew that he did nothing 
repugnant to the Law, and the old Covenant. Many had washed in 
the same waters before, but none had derived the same benefit there- 
from. For it was the power of Christ alone which gave them their 
healing virtue, and wrought the cure, Therefore the Evangelist 
very properly adds the interpretation which he has given, and says 
that Siloam means sent. St. Paul, in describing the spiritual power 
and influence of Christ, makes use of a figure somewhat, though not 
exactly, like this. He says, they drank of the spiritual rock that 
followed them, and that rock was Christ. So then as Christ was 
called the spiritual rock, here Siloam may be called the spiritual 
water, For it appears that the sudden and extraordinary efficacy of: 
the water, implies some mystery not before revealed to our eyes; 
some manifestation unexpected, and beyond all hope. 

© If the blind man had been of a perverse or doubting disposition, he 
might have said, that.‘ if the clay with which bis eyes had been 
anointed were efficacious, there was no further need of the waters of 
Siloam ; or if the waters of Siloam had any virtue, there was no oc- 


it 





* Sce the ninth Chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 

+ It is surprising that the Sacramental Rite of Baptism, of which: 
so rnany embiematical miracles are recorded in sacred history, should 
be held by many in so comparatively low arank as a means and 
instrament of regeneration, Quesnel, in his moral reflections on the. 
Gospel, says, ‘‘ This pool of Siloam, is an emblem of the Baptism. 
of Jesus Christ, sent by the Father, which cures the blindness of sip 
in all those who are obedient to the word of faith.” 
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casion for the unction of the clay.’ He used no such kind of rea- 
soning ; *he stumbled at no doubts nor difiiculties, but immediately 
obeyed the command. 

‘“* And if any one should ask, how he received his sight by taking 
the clay from his eyes ? he will receive no other answer from us than 
this, that we do not pretend to know the manner in which it was done. 
And what wonder that we donot know it? For neither did the 
Evangelist, nor the person himself who received the benefit, know 
it. But he knew what was done though he could not comprehend 
the manner. When asked this question, he said, He made clay 
and anointed mine eyes, and I went and washed, and received my 
sight. And though repeatedly asked the same question he gave nod 
other answer. 

**The Evangelist remarks, that the neighlours and they which Lefore 
had seen him, that he was tlind, said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged? Some said, This is he. 

‘‘ The extraordinary circumstance created in them some doubt, 
notwithstanding so many powerful motives to overcome their unbelief. 
But others said, /s not this he that sat begging ? And by the question 
they shewed some degree of contemptuous surprise that the merciful 
kindness of God should stoop below the rulers, the noble, and the ho- 
nourable, to extend his providential care and healing aid to one so 
obscure, andso mean. But they had forgotten that he came for the 
salvation of all. What had happened in the case of the paralytic hap- 
pened to the blind man also; for neither the one nor the other knew 
who it was that had healed them. This was owing to Christ’s with- 
drawing himself, as he always did, after working a healing miracle ; 
in order to remove all suspicion of collusion, between himself and the 
person cured. For how could those, who even knew rot who hie was, 
agree with him in any preconcerted scheme? Thus, for instance, in the 
present case, the blind man was not one of those who travelled about, 
but of those who sat at the doors of the temple. For when all who 
saw him, seemed to doubt his being the same person who had sat 
there, he said, Jam he. He was not ashamed of his former blindness, 
and neither feared the rage of the people, nor refused to proclaim his 
benefactor, When asked by the spectators, how his eyes were 
opened, he did not pretend to explain? He only answered them, a 
man that ts called Jesus made clay and anointed mine eyes. He states 
nothing more than the matter of fact. By the sense of touching he 
knew that he had anointed his eyes; by the sense of hearing he 
learned from the disciples that it was the voice of the same person, 
who bade him go éo the pool of Siloam and wash. He bore testimony 





* What is called rational Christianity is often only another name 
for disobedience to the written word of God. Every action and every 
precept of our Saviour imply the necessity.of faith in the mysteries of 
religion and the Sacraments. Other means of sanctification no less 
obvious and simple than the two Sacraments might have been used ; 
but as God has ordained these, it is our duty to receive them. “2 
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to the facts without pretending’to know the manner of operation.. 
But if faith be requisite in matters of fact and objects of the senses, 
how much more is it requisite in the invisible mysteries of godliness 
relating to the character and person of the Redeemer ? 

‘** The blind man spoke without the least hesitation or confusion in 
the presence of those who questioned him ; for there was no great 
difficulty in speaking the truth. And those who questioned him en- 
countered truths that they did not wish to hear; a mortification which 
they always met with ia opposing the doctrines in scrutinizing the 
miracles of our Saviour. 

** Upon this occasion some of the more rash and perverse Pharisees 
said, this man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath day.. 
Others said; how cana man that is a sinner do such miracles? From 
these last words we may observe, that the same perverseness did not 
pervade all: though some fell into the obstinacy of unbelief through 
vain glory.” Chrysost. vol. 2. p. 355-358. Paris edit. 1633. 

The foregoing arguments of Chrysostom, My Lord, prove what 
has,often been remarked by writers on the evidences of revealed reli- 

ion, that ** the Christian religion consists of facts and doctrines, each 

epending on the other, sothat if the facts are true, the doctrines 
must be true.”* Thus the fact of giving sight to the blind proves as 
directly and incontestably, as any doctrinal assertion can do, the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. _ For invigorating any 
organ of sense with its original powers is one of the undeniable cha- 
tacteristics by which deity is distinguished from every dependent 
being. Now such a power as this residing in Christ pre-eminently 
above all that had ever been invested with a divine commission either 
before or after him, may be taken as a proof, My Lord, that he was 
not a delegated deity, as the Arians suppese, nor a mere man, as the 
Sociniaus presume, but that in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head todily. Nor can any words be stronger than those of the 
Apostle to express.unqualified and absolute deity. The Apostles were 
not men that used subtle and metaphysical refinement: but they 
delivered their conceptions in unembarrassed terms, speaking and 
writing from the fulness of their hearts, believing and declaring 
Jesus Christ to be the true and living God. And Saint Paul calls any 
opinion contrary to this, philosophy, and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For in 
him, he says, dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead todily. 
_ The Chureh holding this truth, becomes to the spiritual world what 
the eye is to the natural body, ita light and ornament. If the lamp 
ghould ever be broken, the oi] would be scattered, and the light ex- 
tinguished ; and if the light of Christ's deity were once blotted out, 
the Gospel might prevent us with a fine system of morals; but it 
would Carry with it the sanction and authority of no motives sufficient 
to counteract the corruption of human nature. And for this cogent 





; * See Jones's Preface to Leslie's short and easy method with the 
vists. 
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reason, My Lord, the primitive Fathers and the best of our own Divines 
have founded their practical instructions upon the truths of the 


Gospel, 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, January 30, 1818. 
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CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 


DIOCESE OF KILMORE—SEE OF ARMAGH. 
(Concluded from p. 464.) 





Anp now for Kilmore. Wecan do little more this day than publish ° 


the speeches of Doctor M‘Donald, and of Mr. M‘Faddin, together 
with the Resolutions passed by the raymen of Kilmore. If we do 
not miscalculate grievously, these will be found—not only from their 
intrinsic value, but from the movelfy in the modern history of the 


Irish Catholic church, of Laymen stepping forth, and breaking their | 
reserve on ecclesiastical affairs, as important as any circumstance that © 


has recently occurred in Ireland : 

Ata numerous and respectable meeting of the Roman Catholics of 
the Diocese of Kilmore, held in the Chapel of Cavan, on the 
28th day of October, 1817, pursuant to Requisition, 


Tuomas M‘Canz, of Shankhill, Esq. in the Chair, 


Dr. M‘Donatp rose, and addressed the Chairman as follows: 

‘© Mr. Chairman—the object of this meeting is very well known, 
I know, that it is with great reluctance the Laity come forward on 
this occasion, and nothing but a superior and irresistible sense of 
duty, coald have brought me to meddle at all in ecclesiastical cone 
cerns. It is alamentable fact, that notorious and flagrant abuses 
have been growing up in this Diocese for a considerable time, they 
are become the theme of universal conversation and animadversion 
with ail ranks of People, Clergy and Laity, Protestants and Catholics, 


It is time that the hollow murmurings of general discontents, should: 


find vent through their proper channel, the public expression of our 
sentiments. It is not my intention toenumerate all the abuses, or 
mention the names of unfortunate men whose scandalous lives 
render them unfit for the ministry of the Gospel—instead of keeping 
pace with the illumination of the age, and improving in wd ant 


and good sense, we have been progressive in a state of rapid and: 


shameful deterioration, Ganganelli, one of the greatest luminaries 
ever the church beheld, advised the ministers of the Gospel to guard 
inst infidelity on the one side, and superstition on the other, 
as that admonition ie to, in this Diocese ?—-en the cone 
Nona 2 - 
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trary, a superstition of the most monstrous and detestable description, 
that would have dishonoured and disgraced the most barbarous ages 
of the world, has taken firm root, and threatens to incorporaie itself 
with true religion, so as to destroy its purity, respectability, and 
dignity. Ihave no doubt that miracles have been worked in the 
early ages of the church, even after the days of the Apostles ; but 
then they were only pretended to by men of the most sanctified 
lives, and whose moral character was above all suspicion ; but at this 
enlightened period of the world, the thing is quite reversed, the 
exclusive right of working miracles is laid claim to by men of the 
most infamous and profligate characters, demoralized wretches, who 
are not only a dishovour to religion, but a disgrace to human nature. 
Some of them so far gone in folly, as well as in depravity, as to dis- 
dain the aid of hypocrisy, making religion a pander to their avarice’ 
and profligacy These are lamentable facts; but lamentable as they 
are, there are present here, this moment, some of ihe most 
excellent of the clergy, ready to attest, if necessary, the trath of. 
what I assert. It seeins this ill-fated country is never to participate: 
in any of the blessings or advantages of the rest of the world ; the 
penal Jaws, like Pandora's box, the source of all her evils, have 
dislocated all her institutions, and the Catholic church among others, 
so that nothing now remains but the faint glimmetings of her former 
splendours. 

*‘T hope that the proceedings of this day will be the means of 
having the causes of discontent that so universally prevail investigated 
and removed, for my own part, I have no doubt but our worthy 
Prelate, for whom I entertain no sentiments but respect for his - 
character, and veneration for bis virtues, will attend to the remon- 
strances of the Laity, when respectfully presented ; and will immedi- 
ately commence a system of reform, universally called for—the good- 
ness of his heart, and the gentleness and benignity of his nature, 
have alone prevented him from raising against such’ men as I have 
described the tremendons powers given him by the Canons of the 
church ; but the misfortune arising from this lenity, is, that bad 
men have become audacious from impunity, and insolent ina con- 
sciousness of their security. It is in vain to look for reformation 
from any exertion of the clergy, for they are divided amongst theme ° 
selves ; and in order to annihilate these divisions so injurous to the 
best interests of religion, it is necessary to have a Bishop totally 
unconnected with any of the parties—a learned stranger—he must be 
aman of no ordinary dimensions, a kind of ecclesiastical Hercules, 
who will have the courage to undertake, and the perseverance to - 
accomplish the cleansing of the Augean Stables, and who will be 
able to hurl the thunders of the church upon the heads of the impious 
and the profligate, with the arm of a Jupiter ; this is the kind of a 
man. you want to restore to religion that tone and tension it seems to 
have lost for some time past. 
© Te is impossible for malignity itself to put a wrong constriction 
upon our inotives ; we can possibly be actuated by no motive but the 
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honour and respectability of religion—every good man, Layman and 
Priest, will applaud our conduct, and to make use of an expression of 
Grattan, ‘‘ you will see virtue in ecstacy, and vice in humiliation ;” 
but it is natural enough that the profligate men over whose guilty 
necks the proceedings of this day will hang suspended, Jike the sword 
of Dyonisius over the head of Damocles, will put a wrong construc- 
tion upon our motives, and malign our characters, I sincerely hope 
that our remonstrances, humbly and respectfully put forward, will be 
attended to by our Bishop; if they are not, I know the feelings 
and sentiments of the Laity, and when they meet again, they will 
speak in a voice of thunder, that will reverberate over the whole 
Diocese !” 


- The following Resolutions were read by Dr. M‘Donacp, and 
unanimously agreed to: 


** Resolved—That notorious and flagrant abuses have been grow- 
ing up in this Diocese for a considerable time, and are now increasing 
to such an extent, as to demand, for their suppression, the most 
prompt, decisive, and vigorous measures, 

“* Resolved—That Doctor Reilly, our Bishop, be humbly and 
respectfully requested to call to his councilsand assistance, the most 
able, the most virtuous, and the most enlightened of his clergy, for 
the purpose of the immediate reformation of the abuses to which we 
have alluded. | 

‘* Resolved—That divisions and dissensions do exist, among the 
clergy themselves—that such divisions and dissensions amongst the 
ministers of the Gospel of peace, have been highly injurious to the 
purity, the dignity, and the honour of religion; and that we, the 
Laity, feel the most thorough conviction, that no Priest of this 
Diocese, elevated to the rank of Bishop, would be able to conciliate 
the different parties, annibilate animosities, surmount numerous 
difiiculties, and restore to the Catholic church of Kilmore, that 
tranquillity, the want of which is so much deplored. 

‘* Resolved therefore—That an humble and respectful address be 
presented to his Grace the Primate, at the same time expressing our 
respect and veneration for our Reverend Prelate, Dr. Reilly, request- 
ing him to nominate as coadjutor for this Diocese, some learned 
stranger, totally unconnected with all parties, and a man who, by 
his impartiality and firmness, will be likely to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

<* Resolved—That a committee of twelve persons of the present 
meeting be nominated by the Chairman, to draw up the address to 
the Primate, according to the spirit and tenor of the last Resolution. 

“¢ Resolved—That we, the Laity, disclaiming all connexion with 
any of the parties, and actuated by no motive but the glory of Gop, 
and the honour of religion, which we wish to see restored to its 
pristine dignity, respectability, and purity, will adhere to our pur- 
pose, and firmly support each other, till the final accomplishment of 
the reformation, so long and so ardently desired. 
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** Resolved—That this meeting be adjourned to the first of January 
next, when it is requested that the Lay Catholics do again attend. 
“* THOMAS M‘CABE, Chairman.” 


After the Resolutions were read, Mr. James M‘Faddin addressed 
the Chairman as follows : 


Mr. Chairman—In rising to second the Resolutions offered to our 
consideration, by my learned friend, Doctor M‘Donald, I beg leave 
to observe, that perhaps no man regrets more sincerely than I do, 
the necessity that bas brought about this meeting ; but, I consider it 
highly important for the Roman Catholics of this Diocese, who have 
any regard for religion or morality, to come forward and support us 
on this very interesting occasion, when infirmities, the natural cone 
equences of old age, make it necessary for our present Prelate to 
all for acoadjutor, it must strike every one with conviction, that 
never was there a period that such assistance became so necessary, to 
enable him to check the progress, and reform the various abuses that 
are every day growing up and increasing to such an alarming extent 
in the Diocese of Kilmore ; so destructive in their consequences to 
religion and morality. [Here Mr M‘Faddin was interrupted by 
a Roman Catholic clergyman, from a_ neighbouring parish, 
calling violently upon him to know if he alluded to the Roman 
Catholic clergy in general]—when he replied—I only allude to the 
profligate part of them ; and I am not at all surprised to’ find a man 
attending to interrupt this meeting as the instrument of those profli- 
gate men, over whose heads the sword that it prepared to punish 
crimes, hangs by so slender a thread ! 

‘* Sir, itis a lamentable truth, that divisions and dissensions exist 
among theclergy of this Diocese ; and charges of a serious nature 
are about to be brought against some of them by their respective 
parishioners. These, Sir, are evils that require an immediate 
remedy—they are the result of a weak administration, that, in my 
opinion, will not, ney, cannot be strengthened by the appointment 
of aman as coadjutor, who has hitherto never exerted himself, to 
effect that reform which he very well knows is so necessary in this 
Diocese. Under such circumstances, it is of the utmost importance 
that a coadjutor be appointed—a stranger to the conflicting parties, 
whose learning, whose piety, and whose virtues place him far above 
the reach of insinuating, crafty, and profligate men. As my learned 
friend, Dr. M‘Douald, so justly urges, let him be a learned stranger, 
who, as the guardian of our religious rights, will commence the 
woik of reform—by patronising the talented and virtuous, and pu- 
nishing the profligate and corrupt, then our religion will assume a new 
appearance—our clergy will be no longer men of weakness or im- 
morality—our religion, as one of the Resolutions you have now heard 
read, will be restored to its pristine dignity and purity. 

‘* This, Sir, is the view I take of this very interesting subject 

«« The Chairman having left the Chair, and Mr. Jamas M'Fapp1y 
being called thereto, 7 
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“* It was unanimously resolved, that the thanks of this meeting be 
returned to the Chairman, for his very proper conduct in the Chair. 
‘© JAMES M‘FADDIN, 
‘« BERNARD RAFFERTY, Secretary.” 


Interested persons, we foresee, will attempt to raise a great outcry 
at the Laity interfering in ecclesiastical affairs. But wedo not think 
that such men as Dr. M‘Donatp, and Messrs. M‘Fappiy, 
M‘Canez, &c. will be deterred by angry and impotent efforts of this 
nature. If the statements made by these gentlemen be correct, and 
we have implicit reliance in their authenticity, we do not see how, in 
duty to their country, to their rising families, and to themselves, 
they could remain passive spectators to the scenesthey witnessed and 
describe. Their country, we are sure, owe them great obligations, and 
if the abominations to which they allude were suffered to continue, we 
know not how their sonsand daughters could bless their memories 
when they are no more. Doubtless they have told things which are 
scandalous, but this is not their fault ; and if they did not promul- 
gate them to the world, scandalous they would must certainly 
continue. . 

With respect to the call on the Primate to prefera /earned stranger 
to the coadjutorship, the gentlemen of Cavan have our opinion 
already. There should be no such power lodged inthe Primate. Itis 
not his of right or by Canon Law. Bat as this is a subject we shall 
have frequently to discuss, we shall pass-over this resolution for the 
present, with our unqualified negative. 

Armagh itself is thrown jnto considerable agitation by the assump- 
tion of this power on the part of the Primate. From the mass of 
documents that lie on our table, we shall this day publish two letters— 
one written in favour of the coadjutor, the other against him : 


To the Editor of the Dublin Evening Post. 


Novemtler 12, 1817. 
«* Hail, fruitful Isle ! to you alone belong 
‘¢ Millions of wits and brokers in old song ; 
‘¢ Thee, well a land of liberty we name, 
¢¢ Where all are free to scandal aud to shame ; 
** Thy sons, by print, may set their hearts at ease, 
«s And be mankind’s contempt where’er they please ; 
‘© Like trodden filth, their vile and abject sense 
‘* Is unperceiv'd, but when it gives offence.” 


‘© Srx,—I have lately read in your truly Irish paper three letters of 
different dates and signatures relative to the appointment of a coadju- 
tor: to his Grace the Most Rev. Doctor O'Reilly, and have great 
pleasure in observing your straight forward course in the discussion, 
I well remember that when a paper, calling itself exclustvely Catholic, 
refused to publish the complaints of certain ecclesiastics, you cheer- 
fully proclaimed them tothe world. As I know that you are disposed 
to give the pro and con ‘in all public matters, I fee) confident I may 


request you to give iasertion to the following : 
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. Two of these we) are from the same hand though differing in 
signature, I mean ‘ A. Z.’ and ¢ Audax.’, This Audax tells us in the 
beginning of his atc appears to have read a great many books ; 
he pours forth annotations from all Authors ; oné he seems to have 
neglected or despised, a very plain intelligible Author, though not 
‘sold by all the Booksellers,,—common sense. Transforming himself, 
Proteus like, from ‘ A. Z.’ into the impudent ard unclerical Audax, 
he totally forgot his argument. Then comes forth the humorous and 
witty ‘ P. P.” although * A. Z.’ * Audax,’ and‘ P. P.’ seem inclined 
to be of the same faction, yet they have no anxiety to strengthen 
each other’s positions. 


Miscellames. 


‘ Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen 
* Qualem decet esse sororum. 


‘¢ The arguments, if arguments I may call them, made use of by 
those three anonymous medlars, are only calculated to brighten the 
character they were destined to bedaub. But lest any person should 
be carried away by those vague assertions, misapplied quotations, 
and unlimited inuendoes, I conceive it a duty I owe to the Catholic 
church of Ireland to refute them. 

‘** Before I commence with any of these spiritless gentlemen, I 
will premise, that their cowardly manner of attack—their ‘ clumsy 
vituperation is a proof of their consciousness that their works are evil.’ 
What is honest may be open. But they dared not to attack Dr. 
M‘Cann in open day, well knowing, that his ‘ fair fame’ was 
invulnerable in that way ; they chose the poor, and mean, and 
despicable mode of fictitious scribbling, generally resorted to in a 
bad cause. It has been well said by an eminent Barrister, ‘ I despise 
the man who dares not put his name to a publication of which he is 
the author.’ Still it must be admitted, with Junius, that the most 
respeciable name _ adds but little toa forcible argument.—The obser- 
vation of Junius only applies where the subject and facts treated of 
are publicly known. 

«* Now changing the order, 1 will take leave to begin with P. P. 
His polite compliment to your paper I cordially admit, concedo mujo- 
rem ; then he talks about his horror and astonishment at reading the 
Jetter of A.Z. To this and his ‘ fling against the Friars,’ J say first, 
transcat minor. (This will be understood by you, Mr. Editor, and 
those for whom it is intended.) I will ask how does it affect the cha- 
racter of Dr. M'Cann? Is he to be set aside because Friars, hypo- 
thetically speakivg, negiect their daty, and are fond of taking a boitle 
of good wine, and a good dinner, when they can get it? The Lord 
help his wit. But what he asserts of the Friars of Drogheda I dis- 
tinctly deny. Knowing some personally, and all by character, I have 
great pleasure in saying, that they are, as a body, zealous and exem- 
plary. If Mr. P. P. be a Priest, which.I very much question, I 
would be glad to know from him what support, if any, ke would 
allow to the regulars. Living, as every Priest in this kingdom does, 
en the volnntary offerings of the faithful, how can he think of 
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excluding from necessary sustenance, a brother clergyman, for no 
better reason, than that this brother has bound himself by vow to 
live more perfectly—juxta regulam strictiories observantia ? Is 
there fraternal charity in this—well do so much, lana Caprina, about 
goats’ wool. Next comes a charge of calling a woman a blackguard, 
&c. If true, it would have more weight than all the rest. The 
truth of it, I own, I not only doubt, but disbelieve. You are well 
aware, Mr. Editor, that we are bound as well by charity as justice, 
Not to give our assent to a story against the character of any person, 
until proved by the most satisfactory testimony. Here we have no 
proof, no testimony, but the bare assertion of Ovdes Nobody. This 
is as substantial as ‘ Audax.’ Besides, the thing itself being unique, 
and the mind of P. P. greatly fired with the rage of disappointment, 
we have good reason to suspect exaggeration, if not mis-statement. 
Then comes the frightful charge of wearing ‘ coloured small-clothes 
and gaiters,’ and this called a profanation, and St. Bernard quoted to 
prove it!! St. Bernard—(but how can one treat the thing seriously ) 
—never wrote nor uttered a word about the colour of small-clothes, 
no did he care whether they were black, blue, or gray. Not so 
Mr. P. P. excellent arch-reformer!!! Yet it must be admitted, that 
a dignitary of the church, like Dr. M‘Cann, ought to be exact in his 
dress—that he ought to be clerical 1 admit—that he was unclerical I 
deny—nego minorem. As tothe conclusion, Mr. P. P. saved me the 
trouble of denying it—he drew none! Honest Irishman! No 
wonder poor Paddy would suffer so much, as he often innocently 
does, from John Bull, when a gent!leman—(for a gentleman in cour- 
tesy [ will call him)—assuming the title of P. P. blusters and bounces, 
and—does nothing. He tells us, it is true, what he'll do in his next 
—but the next never appears. 


‘ The earth has bubbles as the water has, 
‘ And these are of them.’ 


** But it may be ayked, why did those anonymous gentlemen make 
any objection to Dr. M‘Cann’s appointment ? [ am sure, first, St. 
Peter could not please every one—and secondly, 


‘ Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 
* But, like the shadow, proves the substance true.’ 


“* T shall refute ‘ Audax’ in my next. In the meantime, I send 
you my name, if called for—but, for the present, am 
‘** Your very humble servant, 


““VERAX.” 


_ Now the foregoing letter may be a very triumphant refutation 
against the accusers of Mr. M‘Cann, and we are willing to believe 
that it is; but really not only Verax, but P. P. and the rest are wide 
of the mark to which we should solicit their attention, and which we 
have been so Jong labouring. Jt is not to the churacter of the man we 
olject, but to the mode of his appointment. This mode is very fully 
described in the following letter, and with it we shall conclude our 
documents this day : 
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To the Editor of the Dublin Evening Post. 


** Sir,—Your very prompt attention to my last communication, 
1s not only an additional proof of how much you have the present state 
of the Catholic church in this country at heart, but must be highly 
gratifying toevery member of the commanity, whatever may be his 
politics or his creed, provided that be possesses a mind capable of 
appreciating the blessings that will never cease to flow through the 
incorruptible channels of a free and independent press. : 

‘* Before, Mr. Editor, I enter‘upon the subject, which I proposed 
to myself in the conclusion of the Jetter which your widely circulating 
publication has placed in the hands of every person interested in the 
affairs of this Diocese, as well as the public at large, I feel called 
upon to attend to an observation which, with a spirit of impartial 
justice worthy your columns, you made upon it, rather than modify 
the letter which you gave to the world as you received it, it. was 
‘ that there is in ita terrible fling at the regulars,’ now, I beg to 
assure you, that [ did not intend the passages to which you alluded, 
as ‘ an indiscriminate mode of assault’ upon the regulars, compre- 
hending, as they most certainly do, ‘ some of the most learned, 
hberal, and enlightened members of the Catholic Priesthood,’ 
although, 1 presume, you will have no hesitation to admit, that we 


Jive at a period when the services they formerly rendered mankind, 


and in which they were principally employed, are unnecessary ; 
neither did I intend any thing I said to attach to the orders which have 
been recognized in this Diocese, their rules being of the first character, 
A]! | proposed to myself was, to draw generally the characters of 


such of the Friars as have lent their names, and the titles of their 


respective orders, to an instrument which they should have branded 
with reprobation, admonishing, at the same time, the Reverend 
gentleman who presented it, to ‘ let his works so shine before men 
that they may giorify his Father whois in Heaven.’ In tracing their 


characters, I took care to enable the public to separate and apply the 


hints with as much certainty asthe Reverend Petitioners for whom 


‘they were prepared. This, I conceived, Mr. Editor, and still con- 


ceive, to be of the greatest importance, in order that those who 
are endeavouring to reconcile it to their conscience to act upon such 
an instrument, may have the chequering reflection, that you, Sir, 
and all mankind, are thoroughly acquainted with the materials of 
which it is composed. In giving, however, such of the characters 
as I have furnished, I did not follow them with all that severity 
which the line of their conduct marked out. For instance, I] have 
only given the negative qualities of each, one of which I might have 
heighiened with an additional trait, which is naturally enough thrown 
up by those that fonn the contour ; he did not pay the consoling visits 
which the subsequent misfortunes of those might have led them to 
expect from a coristian clergyman, whose speculations on their table 
and bottle, in the way } have already described, were always 
successful in the day of their prosperity! I might have drawn the 
positive character of each, as far as related to the negative qualities ; 
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bat, feeling that they would not serve as contrasts to the piece, I 
declined the task in pity to some, and with a mixture of pity and 
contempt for the conduct of others ; nor would I ever have attempted 
to measure the cord by the glimmering light of the torch, were it not 
that certain of the Petitioners, in suffering their minds to descend to 
the lowest point of declension, when they permitted their rights and 
privileges to be invaded by a Junto, committed an act, as contrary to 
the purity and integrity of the Gospel, as it is pregnant even with 
political as well as religious evils for mankind.—But to proceed— 
nothing can be more truly lamentable, Mr. Editor, than to hear the 
account that the petitioning clergy are every day giving of the faith 
that was in them when they signed the Petition. If youask Mr. A. 
why did he sign the Petition? he will answer, ‘ because I knew it 
‘was the wish of the Primate. If you ask, are you not convinced in 
your own soul, that the candidate is not qualified for so important an 
office? he willanswer, ‘Iam.’ If youask, why then did you sign, 
he will answer, ‘ because [ was well aware, that the man who was 
capable of putting such a question would not fail to hand in my name, 
and how would I stand situated with the Primate or the man he 
patronized, should he happen to be successful.’ If you ask B. why 
did he sign the Petition ? he will answer, ‘ because 1 was very well 
aware that it was the wish of the Primate; but I thought that C. D. 
and E. would have put the extinguisher upon it.’ If you gotoC. D. 
and E. and question them individually upon it, they will answer one 
and all, ‘ you know how we were situated—how could we refuse, 
when the signatures of F. G. and H. were pointed out to us—more- 
over, we knew that it was the wish of the Primate himself, and the 
persons who contrived the present mode knew that it would be 
pleasing to the Primate ; and he is well acquainted with the whole 
machinery of the piece!’ But it was not, Mr. Editor, to ascertain 
the fact of the success of the candidate being the anxious wish of the 
Primate, that I interrogated so many of the parties ; with that 1 was 
but too well acquainted ; but my curiosity was excited to ascertain if 
any one of them could have made up his mind’ on past and present 
circumstances, so as to give his name on this important occasion, as a 
freeman ; but alas, I could not meet with éven one who had not done 
so as a bondsman, and made sale of his birth-right for ‘a mess of 
potage!!!’ What then remains, Mr. Editor, but to denounce to 
you boldly, and to all mankind, the melancholy, the ever to be 
deplored fact, that the Primate, yes, the Catholic Primate of all Ire- 
land, has connived at this undue influence and usurpation of the rights 
and privileges of so large a portion of the secoad order of the clergy!!! 
Let no man who reads this tell me, that even although the Primate 
“may have acted partially, so high an authority ought not to be re- 
proached with it before the Laity. Away with such fatile, such 
contemptible stuff, fit only to be offered in support of the imputed 
doctrine of personal infallibility. If it be necessary that Bishops 
should have the characters of angels, let them take the repeated 
admonitions given tothem-in the first ehapter of the Revelations; 
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but, if they will not, it is written, their candlesticks sholi be removed ; 
their characters are not $0 high, not their authority so great, as St. 
Peter's, who was reproached by St. Paul to his face, ‘ because he 
was blameable ;* nor did any one ever attempt to accuse that great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, with levelling principles for telling, not only 
the Laity of bis day, but all the Laity that existed since, or will 
continue to exist to the last period of time, that he did so, as your 
faithful and independent Post will proclaim to the Catholics of Ireland, 
that blind partiality, in so high a quarter as the Primate of their 
church, has produced the melancholy imbecility which at present 
marks the character and conduct of the clergy of Armagh!!! On 
the present subject, nothing appears to be more worthy ot observation 
than the 2d chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, because in it 
he not only relates an attempt that was: made by false brethren, to 
bring thechristians of his time into slavery, and the vigoious resis- 
tance that was then made that the truth of the Gospel might remain 
with them ; but gives an account of the method, which, under the 
insmediate inspiration of the Holy Gliost, be had recourse to for its 








































preservation, which was no other than that of going up to Jesusalem 


to hold a conference with the other Apostles, lest perbaps, said he, 
‘ I should run, or had run in vain.” Now, whatever may be the 
Primate’s opinion about the infallibility of his own judgment on the 
present momentous question, he cannot, surely, place it in competi- 
tion with that of so great a vessel of election as St. Paul, whose every 
act of his ministry was influenced by the Holy Ghost; and if he 
considered those who had a share in the ministry with him ‘ as some- 
thing,’ and of so much consequence, that their approbation was 
received by him as the sure criterion whereby he was to form a 
judgment of whether he acted, or might act in vain, how can the 
Primate treat those who have received a share in the same ministry 
with himself as nothing, or not seek their free and uncontrouled 
advice, in a case wherein the Scripture warns him not to lay hands 
en any man lightly ; or how will he account, before the awful tribunal 
of the living and the dead, for leaving such a precedent for the 
government of a Reverend friend, whose exaltation to the episcopal 
dignity he may, before this period, have calculated upon as certain? 
Will he offer in justification the unaided opinion he formed, that such 
was ordained to the edification and salvation of mankind? But may 
not the conduct of the great Director of nations, who consulted his 
brethren in the ministry, Jest ‘ he should run, or had run in vain,’ 
be brought in judgment against him? Will he have ‘recourse to the 
close attention paid bim, for such a number of years, by his Benjamin 
in the episcopacy ? But however disinterested such attention might 
have been, will not the apology fade away in the presence of Him, 
who preferred St. Peter to the beloved St. John, who even reposed 
ou the Divine bosom? May not his case be resolved into the sim- 
plicity of the following propositions :—either you thought him 
qualified to fill the rank of the Apostles, or you did not ; if vou really 
did, why not send him to dean and chapter for election? If not, 
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why did you commit to his care ‘ my sheep and my lambs? Bat 
I shall pause for a reply, when, perhaps, Mr. Editor, I may trespass 
on you again to give life and efficacy to further thoughts, that present 
themselves for consideration on this momentous subject. 


ete. 


We cannot conclude this article, already too Jong, without inti- 
mating to P. P. the utter folly of supposing, as he seems to do by a 


kind of implication, that any argument, any topic advanced by the. 


friends of open election, will make on Doctor O'Reitiy or his 
advisers the slightest impression. It is at Rome the impression should 
be made, and may easi/y be effected. Now, though it is right that 
the Laity should be let into the baby-house in the first instance, Dr. 
OReitty, Dr. Troy, Dr. Hamiut, and the rest, will laugh at 
eloquence, argument, law, liberty, and trath, and prefer their pet 
to the Mitre, if the second order confine their exertions to The 
Dullin Evening Post. 


os 


ON “ EPISTLE” DIVINITY. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 
Tlav rpoQeges Ovo enue 2aSas' uv svonomes ane 
Tx ony dsxiles, ‘Inv i legoy tiegos. 


So says the epigram :—‘* To most things there are more fandles or 
ways of taking them than one;” in the choice of which consist 
wisdom and discretion, 

St. Paul says, (Heb. xi.6) ‘* He that cometh to God, must 
believe that He is, and that He isa rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” The meaning of which is, that he who enters upon the 
science of religion, should begin with the study and evidence of 
Gop’s existence, and of his essential attributes, ou which a founda- 
tion may be laid, secure and useful, for the reception and super- 
structure of revelation. Thus, by the best divines, young students 
are usually best set forward in their pursuits and views of the Chris- 
tian system. 


But the practice of some is to begin quite at another end, not by 
elevating men’s thoughts to the dignity and attributes ef Gon, but by, 


depressing and degrading, most unreasonably, and without any autho- 
rity of Scripture, the true character of man; representing the human 
species as corrupt, not merely by habits and depravities, but-as by the 


very make, and frame, and circumstances of their being evil, at. 


enmity with Gop; and moreover guilty, in his sight, on account of 
Adam: which representations, were they true, would at once make 
sin or guilt to be thus far impossible, as resulting from the necessity of 


such a condition. The effect, however, is to perplex the whole. 


representation of Christianity, both by the resistance which, at the 
outset, such a statement must be met with; and next, by the very 


atiempts which are made afterwards to reconcile these unwarrantable 
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positions with the divine attributes. From whence it happens, as the 
result of this erroneous oulsetting, that the entire view of the Gospel 
Institution becomes perverted, including not only the original false 
principles themselves, but whatever else, by inference or necessary 
connection, is included underthem. Thus is much false sentiment 
introduced into the doctrines of grace, pardon, and sanctification, being 
torn again, the powers and capacities of the human race, in proportion 
as they are connected with these first sentiments concerning human 
nature, original sin, and depravity from Adam. 

Similar inaccuracy, in the true view of Christianity, is to be 
observed also in that propensity, which seems to be much increasing, 
but which ought to be well guarded against and discouraged, namely, 
that of considering the Christianity of the Gospels as inferior to, or 
imperfect, without the authority of the Epistles. The setting up, 
therefore, of the /atter as of higher interest and importance than the 
former. That, in some particular articles and circumstances of doc- 
trine, a full view may not be obtained without them, may be 
admitted, in some sense, and to a certain extent; because, clearly, 
what in the Gospels is spoken of as of a nature to be further under- 
stood by subsequent events; aud, in point of time, therefore, not 
eapable of being fully apprehended by those to whom our Saviour, in 
the Gospels, could address himself. Such as the effects and argu- 
ments arising froin the fact of his actual death—reasonings concerning 
the atonement—the gifts of the Holy Spirit to be granted more fully 
afterwards—such articles could only be held forth by anticipation by 
Christ himself, and would require an elongation of their effect, or an 
amplification of their import, when he had left this world. Some 
other positions also of a like nature might be urged among the 
** many which He had to say to them, but which they were incapable 
of Learing then,” (John xvi. 12,) But catition is to be observed in 
the use and application of the observation, lest what relates to the 
morality of the Gospel should suffer any diminution by it. 

Much of the modern mistaken separation of Worxs from Fait 
may be well traced up to this very cause, the pretended superiority of 
the Epistles above the Gospels, which, with any other difficulties and 
seeming contradictions, must all be resolved by one rule; namely, 
that of interpreting the whole of Scripture, as to leave no parts at 
variance with others; BeuigF and practice being so maintained, 
as to become aiding to, and conspiring with each other, and for all 
purposes of effect, the same. When our Lord, in reply to the young 


* man’s question, ‘* What good thing shall I do, that I may have 


eternal life?” bids him, ‘‘ Keep the commandments,” (Matt. xix.’ 
17) and again repeats the same (Mark x. 19.) these being duties of 
a moral nature, and declared by our Lord to be conditions by which a’ 
man may ‘‘ enter into eternal life,” (including, as must always be 
remembered upon every Christian supposition, the efficacy of Christ's 
merits to compensate for our unavoidable imperfection in complying 
with them,) no possibility of dispensation from these conditions can 
ever be pleaded for by arguments of any subsequent date or authority 
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whatever. And if in the Epistles the necessity of faith is also in- 
sisted on as conditional for the same purpose ; weare very sure, on the 
authority which reveals foth, that Lo¢k must be of a kind capable of 
being reconciled with each other ; and thatthe works which are in 
the one case insisted on, must be considered as at least equally charged 
upon us with the Fa1tH which is specified in the other. 

Much attention is due tothe writings of those who contend zea- 
lonsly for the supposed superiority of the Epistle writer to the Evan- 
gelists, on account of the solisidian or antinomian tendency of the 
times, which erroneous disposition would receive much countenance 
from the doctrine, were it fally acknowledged, and applied mot caw- 
tiously, There is perhaps also some degree of self: fallacy or deception 
apt to arise in common minds upon the first hearing of the statement 5 
and such are led to consider the order of the several books of the New 
-Testament, in which we receive them, as being in the actual chrono- 
logical order of their dates. Whereas, in truth, two at least of the 
Gospels, as wellas the Acts, were subsequent, in point of date, to the 
Epistle to the Romans; which is of most importance to those wha 
for solisidian purposes, that is, for the settingaip of raiTH above 
MORAL WORKS, ate accustomed to-plead for, aad to enforce the obser 
vation. 

All arguments, therefore, in favour of Epistle Divinity above that 
of the Gospels, besides the check which they may receive, in some 
degree, from the proper consideration of dates, as making not so wide 
a distinction in the minds and sentiments of their writefs, as at first 
sight may appear to unlearned: persons, to be somewhat plausible, 
are to be taken and distinguished with much attention, lest very inac- 
curate notions should be the result, and injury be done to the truth of 
Christianity, by false assumptions at the outsetting, and false bandlings 
of the subject in the progress of sacred study, as if the Gospels were 
to be held amenable to the Epistle writers for the full elucidation of 
all their tenets, moral doctrines and facts, essentials and circumstan- 
tials, articles of everlasting enforcement and temporary importance, 
all being held to be imperfectly ascertained, till the Epistle-writers 
give a completion to the whole. ' 

St. Paul might indeed speak of some things as particularly and 
especially revealed to himself ; but the whole of Revelation is but 
one: the paris of it whensoever and by what means soever made 
known, are all compatible, and can never be considered as wisely, 
practically, and justly viewed, but when they all agree, and harmo- 
nize, and accord together. From a neglect in prosecuting this ad- 
justment, the most demoralizing effects are sure to follow; when 
doctrines are held forth among ordinary hearers, seemingly disjoining 
those principles, to which are equally annexed the promises, the 
assurances, the conditions of everlasting life, Christian raita, and 
Christian practice, 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
CLERICU6.. 


Felruary 5, 1818, 
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THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A GENERAL and numerous meeting of the Members of this Institu- 
tion was held on Saturday, the 21st February instant, pursuant to the 
Act of Incorporation, for the annual election of Officers. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. in the Chair, in the absence of the President, His Grace 
the Duke of Argyle ; when the following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
were elected. Officers of the Corporation for the ensuing year. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. Lord James Murray. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Kirkwall. 
The Right Hon. Sir William Grant. 
James Drummond, Esq. M. P. 
Colonel David Stewart, of Garth. 
Simon McGillivray, Esq. 


TREASURERS. 
Simon McGillivray, Esq. 
Davie Robertson, Esq. 
James Hamilton. Esq. 


AuDITORS. 
Grant Allan,’ Esq. 
Colin Robertson, Esq 
Jobn Watson, Esq. 


Direcrors. 
Nathaniel Atcheson, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Bell. 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. 
Jchn Dingwall, Esq. 
James Gordon Duff, Esq. 
J. Beveridge Duncan, Junior, Esq. 
Alexander Grant, Esq. 
Alexander Lamb, Esq. 
James Lindsay, Esq. . 
Giddes M. Simpson, Esq. 
W. Henderson, Esq. 
Andrew Robertson, Esq. 





CHAPLAINS. 
The Rev. William Mackenzie. 
The Rev. Roderick Macleod, D. D- ” 


SECRETARIES. 
James Hamilton, Esq. 
Donald Mackinnon, M.D. 
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Deputy Secretary.—Mr. Colin Macrae. 
Crerx.—Mr. S. M. Metcalfe. 
Orricer.—Mr. John Ross. 


The fcllowing Noblemen and Gentlemen being balloted for, were 
a dmitted Members. 


Major General Francis Stewart Lesmurdel. 

John Robertson, of Tullibelton, Esq. 

Duncan Cameron, (of the N. West Company,) Esq. 
Richard Tait, Esq. 

Stewart Boon Englis, Esq. 

George Rose, Esq. 

James Mac Nabb, Esq. 

George Lawrence, Esq. 

Sir Charles Macdonald Lockart. 


Mr. Mc Gillivray, one of the Vice Presidents, after commenting 
on the great talents displayed by a distinguished Scottish artist, asa 
painter, on the fame he had acquired, and the honour thereby con- 
ferred on his country, considered‘every national honour that could be 
bestowed, justly due to him—and as a vacancy had occurred, in the 
list of Honorary Members, he begged leave to move; ‘‘ That David 
Wilkie, Esq. R. A. be elected an Honorary Member of the Highland 
Society of London,” that measure having been already proposed and 
unanimously approved of by the Directors at their last meeting— 
which motion was seconded by 

Mr. Rosertson, who observed, for the first time in the history of 
Scotland, it is now proposed to bestow an honourable mark of distinc- 
tion on its genius in art. As this event may. prove highly important in 
its consequences, permit me to trespass on your patience for a short 
time, while I endeavour to shew that importance, and anticipate those 
results, 

The Highland Society of London has greatly distinguished itself, 
by its exertions to collect and preserve the productions of genius in 
remote ages of antiquity, as contributing essentially to the reputation 
of our country. 

Nor have the claims of living genius been neglected, as appears 
from the list of Honorary Members ; and so long as that list is limited 
to twenty, and conferred only on distinguished merit, on those who 
have rendered important services to Scotland, the honours of this 
Society will continue to be courted by men of genius and learning, 
and by Princes, so that, while it confers, it will receive honour. 

The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, are the least 
which appear in a country, and require a combination of favourable 
_ circumstances to produce them. They are the result of a high degree 
of intellectual refinement, and are therefore the best measure, 
whereby to ascertain the degree of civilization attained by a people. 
Barbarous nations neither know nor fee] them. 

Various circumstances have hitherto conspired to prevent these arts 

No. 237, Vol. 53, February, 13818. Oo 
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from taking root in Scotland, but chiefly, for a very long period, the 
disturbed state of that country, from dissensions civil and religious— 
still a love for these arts has prevailed, with a strong sense of their 
utility and importance ; a feeling for which this Society has particu- 
larly distinguished itself, more perhaps than is very generally known, 
even to its own members. 

Itis not generally known, that the medal struck by this Society, 
to commemorate the Battle of Alexandria, and the valour of our 
countrymen on that day, is unquestionably the finest specimen of 
that class of art ever produced in this country, and vies with the 
dest of the French collection. Let it only for a moment be compared 
with that given to the Heroes of Waterloo, the. most inexperienced 
eye will immediately be struck with the difference. Medals outlive 
every other class of art, and were the human mind doomed again to 
be enveloped in darkness, by the return of barbarous ages, this 
medal alone would hand down, to the most remote posterity, tre nam 
of the Highland Society with the greatest honour. ; 

The vase also, or cup, presented to the gallant 42d regiment, for 
their achievements on that day, has not been excelled in this country, 
for the purity of its taste, and the splendour of its decorations, as has 
been publicly expressed at this table, by the highest authority. 

Neither is it sufficiently known that the diploma of the Society ‘is 
the most splendid example of engraving on wood, that art ‘ever 
presented to the world. It is eagerly sought for therefore by collectors, 
not only in this but in other countries ; and 1 have myself been re- 
peatedly applied to, recently by a very distinguished member of the 
Royal Academy of Paris, to obtain for him, if possible, a copy of it, 
to shew the perfection of this art in Great Britain. 

These works ‘have alleen executed from designs by the venerable 
President of the Royal Academy whose name we have to boast of in 
the list of Honorary Members. Rt 

Thus has the Highland Society added greatly to its own reputation 
and dignity, as well as to that of the country, by a judicious appli- 


‘cation of the fine arts to its purposes; and thus is their importance 


and utility practically illustrated. 

What honour to Scotland might we not anticipate,’ should: the 
living arts of our country become an object of attention in this Society, 
as the music and poetry of our ancestors long has been. 

The measure now under consideration evinces a paternal solicitude 
for the genius of our country, more important in its probable results, 
than perhaps at first may appear, from the feelings peculiar to artists. 
Wealth was never the object of genius, nor avarice its passion. 
Honour, distinction, fame, and immortality, are, next to our betier 
hopes in avother world, the splendid prizes for which it contends in 
this, and which your votes are now about to confer on the greatest 
genius Scotland ever produced in art, by enriching his brow wiih the 
olive. 

Meetings of public and national bodies constitute the Olympia 
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Games, form. processions to bear the conqueror in triumph, nor 
break down our city walls to open an entrance untrod before, still 
merit being acknowledged, and the highest honour voted, the imagi- 
nation supplies what modern custom considers unnecessary. 

Convinced that the honours of the Society would sooner or later be 
conferred on Mr. Wilkie, I have not permitted that friendship of 
which I am proud, 40 rob him of the satisfaction of knowing, that 
this measure has arisen spontaneously, having never airectly or 
indirectly called the attention even of a single member to his merits, 
For I looked forward to tuis motion, as the best evidence of a feeling 
propitious toa measure I have long had in contemplation, in which 
the arts and gevius of Scotland, are deeply interested, and to this as a 
period the mast favourable to bring it before the first committee. 

Any eulogium on Mr. Wilkie’s merits from me would be presump- 
uous, after the testimony to his talents, publicly given by the highest 
authority in art, by those most competent to appreciate them, in his 
being electe.!, at a very early period of his career, a member of the 
Royal Academy ; a body whose elections are guided by merit alone, 
and which neither wealth nor power can influence. 

It has been said that poets and’painters only begin to live when they 
cease to exist. Not so with Mr. Wilkie. His fame has been spread 
far and wide, allover the civilized world, by means of engravings 
from his works. Unlike many other instances, even envy is silenced, 
and dare not shew her diminished head ; for artists themselves are 
loudest in his praise, and seem relieved by an opportunity of discussing 
his merits. 

Some injustice, however, is done to Mr. Wilkie unintentionally, and 
public approbation bas often been improperly exercised. His works 
have been compared to the Dutch school, because he happens to 
equal them in their only excellence, the mechanical execution, and 
because he confines the size of his works to reasonable dimensions. 
But when did Teniers, Ostade, or Gerard Dow, ever attempt to 
delineate human mind and character, the play of the passions ? When 
did they ever attempt moral sentiment and feeling, or touch the heart, 
by representing the sweeter enjoyments of social life ? The summit of 
their ambition was to imitate a carpet or a cradle, a fiddle or a frying 
pan. The charm of Wilkie’s execution is equally great, and the 
more fascinating, that, although the labour is great, there is no display 
of it, and ars est celare artem. ‘This very excelleuce, however, must 
be considered a misfortune, so long as it shall dazzle, and attract the 
common eye from that richness of imagination, and delicacy of 
feeling which he displays. 

Take for example the picture from Duncan Gray, now to be seen 
ai the British Institution, where it may be observed there now appears 
a very considerable display of Scotch talent. 

This picture alone shews what art may accomplish. In one 
moment it comprises the whole drama of that favourite song, and 
holds out an useful moral to young women. So rich is the invention 
of Wilkie, so exquisite bis feeling, that he gues farther even than our 
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immortal bard, not only do his figures speak, but the spectator is 
insensibly taught to moralize. What moral did a Dutch picture ever 
inculcate ? 

The high aim of Wilkie’s genius is the homan mind and character, 
the highest department of art. Although not epic, stil! it is didactic. 


In this respect the President of the Koyal Academy has repeatedly 


i} conversation considered him as equalled only by Raphael, and 
our own Hogarth. 7 

Another highly distinguished artist, a member of the Royal 
Academy. no less eminent as a poet, a patriot, and an orator, than asa 
painter, has expressed himself as follows. ‘‘ Every person acquainted 
‘« with the progress of the arts in Great Britain, must have been 
‘* struck by the distinguished merits lately displayed by some of your 
“ countrymen, Wilkie burst upon us like a comet, and continues 
‘* to blaze with undiminished splendour. Raeburn has long main- 
“ tained his ground with steady ability and notoriety ; his election 
** to the honours of the Aca’emy, unsolicited by him, and I believe 
‘¢ at the time unknown to him, was astrong testimony to his merits. 
« To them, as you well know, many other names might be added, 
‘* who do great credit to the pencil ; as, for instance, Allan, Nasmrth, 
“© Geddes. &c. Invasions from the north have always been of a 
“ formidable character. Until of late, however, the regions of 
‘* taste appeared a district too barren to invite your approaches. You 
“* are now indeed making inroads on this territory, of a nature so 
‘¢ alarming as to excite some apprehensions how long we may be able 
‘* to make head against you with success.” 

Thus it appears that Wilkie is not the only artist who has done 
credit to Scotland, and received the honours of the Royal Academy. 
Like other comets, he was preceded, and is followed by a train, 
composed of the names of Raeburn, two Nasmyths, Williams, Geddes, 
Allan, Watson, two Burnetts, three Wilsons, Saunders, Stewart, 
Thomson, Irvine, Henning, &c. 

Thus may Scotland a: length be considered to hold a rank among 
nations distinguished for arts. That inten or twenty years, it should 
furnish its proportion in number and talent of the British school, 
would seem incredible, but fur the gratifying fact that it actually does 
so, and I appeal without fear of contradiction to the different: exhi- 
bitions at the Royal Academy and the British Institution, whether 
one-tenth part of the talent, annually displayed in London, is not 
from Scotch artists. 


Too long our land, tho’ rich in stores of mind, 
Proud to be free, scarce deign’d to be refin’d, 
Still with a surly Spartan virtue frown‘d, 

Nor sought to rival states for art renown’d ; 
But now no longer heedless we refuse, 

The proffer’d gariand of the Graphic muse. 
Old Scotland binds her laurell’d brows once nicre, 
And adds the only wreath unwon before. 
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It may be worthy of consideration, therefore, whether some public 
means ought not to be adopted, to hold out inducements for cur artists 
to withdraw some part of their attention from their present pursuits, 
to other more noble and dignified, in illustrating the history and 
poetry of our country, the costume, maziners, and scenery of 
which are so much more poetic than that of almost any other 
country, and to which I have occasion’ to know, that artists would 
give a decided preference, even if less lucrative. But until some 
public feeling is excited, such works would only be admired. Would 
to God, that Wilkie’s Duncan Gray could be secured as the foun- 
dation of a national gallery ! were such to be established, with what 
feelings of enthusiasm would our artists commemorate the deeds of 
our Countrymea in arms, when in Egypt, and at Maida, they first 
broke the charm that had well nigh enslaved Europe ; and of achiev- 
ments in every quarter of th: world, by heroes whom we so often see 
around us at the meetings of this Society. With what feelings of 
inspiration would they represent the gallantry of the Scotch Greys, 
and the 92d regiment at Waterloo, when *‘ Clan na ghael na gual 
na cheil” they rushed upon the foe shouting, Scotland for ever. 
And here let humble virtue be remembered, as well as valour, in the 
Grenadier of the 71st regiment, who refused the proferred watch and 
purse of a French general, to let him escape, after having taken him 
prisoner. ‘* No, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I don’t want your watch, nor your 
money’; I am a soldier, not a robber ; gotothe rear!” What an example 
to posterity! What a subject for the pencil! but while the:e crowd 
on the mind, let me not forget the brave fellow now present, formerly 
piper major of the same.regiment, who has this day inspired us, by the 
sound of the martial pipe, and who while he lay on the field at 
Vimiera, dreadfully wounded, cheered his comrades with the pipe, 
and shewed that 


‘* The Pibrochis loud inspiring peal, 
«* The Highland arm, the Highland steel 
‘¢ That made the Romans backwards reel, 
‘* Had never lost its energy.” 


Such are the subjects for the pencil of genius, which. the history 
of Scotland affords. 

Perhaps the warm interest I feel on this subject may be said to 
approach that enthusiasm which, directed to one abject, sees no 
world beyond its narrow sphere ; but what say statesmen and legis~- 
Jators, on the fame to be acquired, and the importance of the arta to a 
country ? : . 

The report of a committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to enquire into the expediency of purchasing the Elgin marbles, 
contains the following sentence, which speaks volumes, and will 
immortalize the writer and that committee. 

- “ Your committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject, without 
submitting to the attentive reflection of the house, how highly the 
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cultivation of the fine arts has contributed to the reputation, character, 
and dignity of every government, and how intimately they are con- 
nected with every thing valuable in science, literature, and philosophy, 

‘« In contemplating the importance and splendour, to which so 
small a republic as Athens rose, by the genius and energy of her 
citizens, exerted in the. path ot such: studies, it is impossible to | 
overlook hew transient the memory and fame of extended empires, 
aud mighty conquerors are, in comparison of those who have rendered 
inconsiderable states eminent, and immortalized their own names, by 
these pursuits,” 

In confirmation of these sentiments, it may now be asked, in the 
words of Mr. Shee, 


*« What now of all that Rome or Athens graced, 

‘¢ In war or conquest, wealth or splendour placed ; 
‘* Their gods, their godlike heroes, princes, powers, 
‘¢ Imperial triumphs, and time-braving towers; 

“© What now of all that social life refined, 

“« Subdued, enslaved, or civilized mankind, 

«¢ What now remains ? save what the muse imparts, 
“* Relate their ruins, or unfold their arts.” 


Begging now your indulgence for having occupied so much of your 
valuable time, and convinced that the measure now proposed will be 
productive of the most important results to the honour of this Society, 
and to the fame of our country, by the advancement of its arts, I 
beg leave most cordially to second the motion of our most valuable 
secretary, Mr. Mc Gillivray, that Mr. Wilkie be elected an Honey 
Member of the Highland Society of London. 

The question was then put, and carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. James Boyp, being elected an Honorary Chaplain, in 

returning thanks, stated ‘‘ that it would ever be his pleasure to cherish 
the feelings of a Scotchman, as it should be his endeavour to support 
the character of a Scotch clergyman.” This gentleman has lately been 
appointed Minister of the Gaelic church, now united with the Cale- 
donian Asylum, both which Institutions originated in, and are con- 
nected with this Society. 

On application having been made to the Society, for its patronage 
and support to an exhibition of Bag-pipe music and Highland danc- 
ing, atthe Lyceum Theatre, the meeting highly approved of the 
manner in which Mr. Mc Gillivray had communicated the marked 
disapprobation by the Society, of any attempt that should tend to 
bring into contempt the character of the Highland peasant, a cha- 
racter in itself highly respectable as such, and to lessen the dignity of 
the Highland Bag-pipe, by exhibitions in a countsy where it is neither 
understood by use, nor felt by association. 

During dinner, according to ancient custom, the hall re-echoed to 
the sound of that natural and warlike instrument, performed by the 
same individual, Cuarxs, and on the same pipe with which; at the 
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Battle of Vimiera, when Piper Major of the 71st Regiment, being 
dangerously wounded, he continued to inspire his countrymen with 
the Pibroch, as he lay on the ground. 

In the evening Gow, assisted by his band, performed every variety 
of Scotch Music, with his accustoined taste and feeling; while a 
number of songs, patriotic and pastoral, both in Gaelic and English, 
(invariably by members of the Society,) excited national feeling to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and revived the most tender associa- 
tions. Mr. Robertson's ‘* Wallace,” was exquisitely sung. 

Most of the Members present were dressed, as usual, in the High- 
land Garb, a custom imperative on all the officers of the Society. 
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Mr. Scott's new work, entitled ‘‘ British Field Sports,” will be 
completed in March. This work contains the latest practical informa- 
tion on SHootinc, Huntinec, CourstnG, Racine, Fisuine, &c., 
with Observations on the Breaking and Training of Dogs and Horses: 
the Management of Fowling Pieces and all other Sporting Imple- 
ments; as well as every Circumstance connected with the Habits 
of a Sportsman ; ; also a Sporting Calendar for every Month in the 
Year. The Work is announced to be completed in Twelve Parts. 
It is elegantly printed, hot-pressed, and illustrated with a superb Set of 
Engravings, which are executed in the most characteristic style of 
excellence. 

' Mr. CHAMBERS, author of an *‘ Introduction to Arithmetic,” has 
in the press a work eniitled ‘* Geographical Questions and Exer- 
‘* cises, blended with Historical and Biographical Information.” In 
this publication Mr. C. has so framed the questions and exercising, 
that Geography, History, and Biography, may be taught at the same 
time. It contains several hundred questions, &c. combining interesting 
historical facts, with notices of the most distinguished characters, both 
ancient and modern. 

The Rev. W. Hett, of Lincoln, has in the Press, 2 Volumes of 
Discourses on various subjects and occasions, which will appear in 
the course of the ensuing Spring. 

Dr. Crichton, on the Vapour of Boiling Tar, as a Cure for Con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Curtis, whose improvements in the treatment of Diseases of 
the Ear have of late occupied so much attention, has now in’ the 
press his Introductory Lecture to his course on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Diseases of that organ, as delivered at the ~“"e Dis- 

usary i 
rr.’ Winter is preparing for Publication a new Edition of Pastoral 
Letters on Nonconformity, addressed to Young Persons, which will be 
ready about the middle of March. 

Dr. Gordon's Engravings of the Human Skeleton. 
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Mr. Forster, on Pestilential Fever. | 

Mr. Steven's Remarks on the Abuses of the Chartered Schools in 
Treland. 

Mr. Galt’s Life of West. 

Early in March will be published, Tales of my Landlady, edited 
by Peregrine Puzzlebrain, Esq. 

Early in March will be published, Sir James the Ross. A Border 
Story. 

The Rev. C. J. Latrobe wili shortly publish a narrative of his late 
Tour in South Africa, together with some account of the state of the 
Missions of the Urited Brethren in that interesting Country. The 
work wil] be comprised in one Quarto Volume, embellished with 
coloured Engravings. 

Letiers written during a Tour through Ireland. By John C. 
Curwen, Esq. M. P, 

Zelix Albarez ; or Manners in Spain, interspersed with poetry. By 
Alex. R. C. Dallas, Esq, 

Mr. Carlisle’s Account of the Endowed Grammar Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, is now printing. 

Mr. C. W. Rordensz is about to publish the Mercantile Guide. 
Being an Account of the Trade of the principal Commercial Places 
on the Continents of Europe ; of their Monies, Exchanges, Weights 
and Measures, Charges, Duties, &c. 

An Account of the life, writing:, and ministry of the Rev. Joho 
Fawcett, D. D. fifty years Minister of the Gospel at Hallifax, will be 
shortly published by his Son. 

Early in March will appear, in 8vo, the first Volume of a complete 
Translation ot Ovid's Episties, by Edward D. Baynes, Esq. A faith- 
ful Versien-of these elegant and empassioned Epistles has long been 
a desideratum in the literary world. | 

Memoirs and Reports, on the efficacy of Sulphurous Fumigation in 
the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Joints, and Glandular System, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Paralytic Affections, &c. &c. 

On the ist of May, 1818, will be published, on Fine Paper, Hot- 
pressed, to be continued Monthly till completed, the First Number 
of an Ecclesiastical Biography, containing the Lives of Jesus and 
the Aposties, and of the most Celebrated Fathers, Martyrs, Founders 
of Sects, Missionaries, and Theological Writers, arranged chrono- 
logically to form a connected History of the Christian Church. 
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Errata, in our last Number. 


The Name ef Dr. Reece was, by mistake, inserted in the transcription of 
the title of the ‘ Picture of the College of Physicians,” instead of that ot 
the “* Monthly Gazette of Health.” 

In page 440, line 18, for flattered, r. fettered, 
444, 15, dele the second and. 
458, 23, for primitively, tr. punitively. 
456, 27, fer muny, nature, r. man’s nature. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Tue republication of the Rhemish translation of the New 
Testament, with its original notes, is a subject of such high 
importance, that we must again call the attention of our 
readers to it. The dubious language in which Dr. Troy 
expressed his censure thereon, we pointed out in our last 
Number. Mr. O'Connel, and the Catholic Board, promised a 
disavowal more explicit. Not. that they led us to expect any 
renunciation of those notes, which relate simply to matters of 
faith ; but of those only which inculcate the sacred duty of 
roasting heretics whenever possible. neas.O‘Donnell, who 
is not only as pious as his namesake, but better acquainted 
with the history of his church than the other O’, endeavoured 
to stem this torrent of zeal. in the Catholic Board, and instead 
of a renunciation, to substitute that. long, tedious, amd fre- 
quently-refuted Appeal, of which our readers had a part in 
our last Number. Still this did not satisfy the expectations of 
thé public. The. Catholic Board of lreland had promised to 
disavow the bloody notes more explicitly than the Bishop had 
done. They next inquired into the authority of these notes. 
On this side the water, we should term such a proceeding 
To U cregev meorecov Anglice, putting. the cart before the horse. In 
this inquiry, it appeared greatly to their astonishment, that 
these notes were of the highest authority, that they had been 
approved and re-approved, printed and re-printed, from gene- 
ration to generation, and that to deny any part of them would 
be almost apostacy. We believe that there have been six 
editions of them, from the ponderous folio down to the pocket 


_duodecimo, and although they have unluckily, and strangely 


escaped the consideration of Dr. Troy, they have been an inex- 

haustible repository for offensive and defensive essays to all 

good Roman Catholics besides. At the first, indeed, we 

observed the reluctance with which the attack was made, and 
No. 237, Vol. 53, February, 1818. P p 
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compared it to the attack of curs on an hedgehog. At last, 
however, these curs have actually turned tail and run away. 

This is a very curious event, and we will give it in detail. 

When Father Hayes had finished his Report, as given in 
our last, and made a demand on the Board for his expences, 
Mr. O'Connell gave notice on Thursday following, he would 
submit a mode of repaying Mr. Hayes, and that then the 
committee would be ready with their disavowal of the intole- 
rant doctrines contained in the notes of the Rhemish Testa- 
ment. But this Thursday never came. It fell on the Greek 
Calends. The Board. never met, aud all we are yet allowed to 
know on the subject, is the following short, but significant 
notice, in the Dublin Evening Post, a paper in the hands of 
the Romish Priesthood—*“ we hear that the Board is extinct.” 
This is a very sudden death. We wonder if Dr. Troy be 
dead, too, because he has offended against the infallibility of 
Rome in an equal, rather a superior degree. He began the 
disavowal, he openly reprobated these uncharitable notes. 
The Board simply intended to follow the Bishop’s good 
example ; but the hierarcliy has extinguished its exertions, 
and thus again affords us a strong proof of the terrible influ- 
ence which the Romish clergy possess over the most turbulent 
of their people. Only observe how the Orthodox Andrews 
triumphs over these fallen heroes of Ireland. We fairly 
admit his consistency, his knowledge of the points in ques- 
tion, and his right to triumph over the Catholic party opposed 
to him. From the first he defended these notes, and all their 
bloody consequences ; he acknowledged them to be the palla- 
dium of Popery, and he severely ridiculed the attempt of 
laymen to mollify or explain them away. Hecdless of his 
admonitions— 





Szpe hoc malum nobis, si mens non leva fuisset, 
Szpe sinistra cava predixit ab ilice cornix, 


may the Board now say. The representatives of the emphatic 
people determined to shew that they were not bound by the 
axioms of priests, promulgated three centuries ago. All 
applauded their generous resolution. Protestants compla- 
cently look forward to an authentic disavowal of the perse- J | 
cuting tenets of Rome. They began to hope that if, by J | 
these boundless concessions to their ancient enemies, too much 
political power should be thrown into their hands, still the 
benign Influence of the Gospel had, at last, its due influence, 
and that they, in their turn, would be permitted to profess 
their opinions in peace. It was a fairy dream which fled the 
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approach of morn. Without a struggle, without a murmur, 
what the government has attempted more than once in vain. 
Oh, imbecile and futile exertions, disgraceful to our rulers, 
and inviting sedition. This formidable, vexatious, trouble- 
some, pov sx, treasonable Board dissolved away. 

Without any regard to the merits of the question which this 
Board were about to decide, we insist upon it as an axiom in 
politics, as indisputable as it is important, ‘that it is highly 
dangerous for any state to have within it, independent of the 
State, a power capable of performing with ease, what that 
state itself could not accomplish without a convulsion. How 
much would it have conduced to the peace and civilization of 
Ireland, if this seditious assembly had been long ago quelled. 
It now appears how readily the priesthood could have calmed 
its turbulence, if the priesthood had pleased. We, therefore, 
leave it as a proof of the slight attachment which the Popish 
hierarchy have to government, the selfishness of their conduct, 
the evident proof of an internal policy directed to the aggran- 
dizement of their own church, at the hazard of the general 
good. Yet, let us not be misunderstood, as if charging them 
with a dereliction of duty. No—the Romish Prelates have 
solemnly sworn, as we all know, to promote, at all hazards, 
obedience to the Pope and the interests of Rome. And if 
they had acted contrary to their present line of conduct, we 
must have attributed their actions to folly or perjury. From 
all suspicion of either cause they have thus fully vindicated 
themselves. They are no fools, and they are not perjured, 
But, sure it is, that whoever, henceforth, among Protestants, 
shall not guard against their machinations with all the jea- 
lousy of our forefathers, taught by sad experience, must be 
ranked among those unfortunate beings, to whom nothing will 
teach wisdom ; or they must be regarded among those, who, 
to gain some political situation, would hazard, at random, their 
own souls or the British constitution. 

As this number closes the volume, and as we have many 
communications to conclude, we are obliged to dilate no farther 
on this important subject. But the Editor of the Catholicon 
must not expect he has escaped. The Dragon, the name is of 
his own’choosing, may have got to cover; but the Sons of St. 
George will certainly hunt him out, and trace his wily 


meanderings through the cover. His defence of perjury, alias 


retracting oaths at the admonition of a superior, and his apo- 
logy for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, are certainly 
attempts which we did not imagine would have insulted readers 
of the nineteenth century. 
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A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE STATE OF POPERY 


IN THE DIFFERENT KINGDOMS OF EUROPE. 





(Concluded from p. 410.) 


Ix the month of August, 1786, a Congress was held at the 
baths of EEmbs, by all the ecclesiastical electors, in conjunc- 
tion with the Prince Archbishop of Saltzburg, in which 
twenty-three articles were drawn up and ratified, recognizing 
the independence of the German churches, with reference to 
Papal usurpations ; and by these it was declared and esta- 
blished, that no bulls, briefs, or ordinances of the Pope, shall 
be binding on the Bishops; unless they give their formal 
assent, according to the Placitum Regium. All these articles, 
though originating with the aforesaid Princes themselves, were 
sanctioned by the Emperor, in his character of protector and 
advocate of the German church. 

It appears by the 8th article of said report, page 21, that the 
liberties of the Gallican church, according to the Placitum 
Regium, or royal exequatur, have existed ever since the foun- 
dation of the French monarchy. When the Bishops of France 
were elected, agreeably to the Pragmatic sanction of St. Louis, 
in the year 1268, those elections were not valid, without the 
congé d’elire of the King, asat presentin England; but by the 
concordat, settled at Bologna, between Pope Leo X. and King 
Francis I. in the year 1515, the French monarchs have nomi- 
nated and appointed all Archbishops, Bishops, and Prelates. 

The regulations of the Gallican church, and its intercourse 
with the See of Rome, have been stated with great accuracy, 
and in the most luminous order, by Mr. Pierre Pithou, and 
greatly enlarged by the commentary of the Counsellor of State, 
Dupuy, in 1630 and 1651. It was republished in 1771, with 
the additional comments of the advocate, Durand de Maillane, 


‘in five volumes quarto, This work is reckoned as perfectly 


authentic ; for it received the royal sanction, and was registered 
in the Parliament of Paris, wiih the special approbation. of the 
College of the Sorbonne. 

Pithou observes, * it is neither by virtue of the concordat, 
of any concession or privilege -granted by the Popes, nor in 
consequence of the practice of other sovereigns and states, 
that the Kings of France exercise the right of appointing to 

relatures. ‘The concordat might be abolished, and the right 
would still remain. Jt as inherent in the Frencit monarchy since 
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tts commencement.* Ii is an essential appendage of the crown ; 


for Kings appoint because they are Kings. The istant the 


church acquired a civil existence, its dignities became real magis- 
tracies, the disposal of which necessarily belongs to the Sovereign, 
as they are a delegated portion of the supreme power, and pro- 
tected by the laws, and by the arms ef the state.” 

“© There is nothing repugnant either to piety or reason, that the 
King should select from among those that are regularly ordained, 
hun whom he thinks most proper to be a Bishop or Prelate, and 
to exact from him an oath of fidelity and allegiance. No state 
maxim can induce the Kings of France to tolerate, that a foreign 
power, ignorant of the true interests of the country, or whose 
interest may be opposite to theirs, should appowt to tie prela- 
tures.’ + 

The necessity of the royal exequatur, or Placitum Regium, 
is proved by various decrees of the French Parliaments ; among 
others, by that of the Parliament of Thoulouse, of the 27th 
of April, 1455, ordering a copy of certain bulls, presented by 
Jean Delabutrit, styling himself Bishop of Montauban, to be 
examined by the Archbishop of Thoulouse, to see whether 
they contained any thing contrary to the Pragmatic sanction, 
and the authority of the Count. By an edict also of Louis XI. 
of the 8th of January, 1475, it was ordered, “ that any bulls, 
letters, or writings, coming from Rome, are to be examined 
on the frontiers, to see whether they contain any thing against 
the rights of the kingdom, and the liberties of the Gallican 
church.’’t 

It appears by the tenth article of this excellent report, 
page 31, that in the kingdoms of Portugal and Brazils, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, with respect to the nomination of 
Bishops, and an absolute controul upon the intromission of 





a 


* See this fully-proved in Cranmer’s first letter, Vol. II. p. 504. 

¢ All Sovereign states in Europe appointed their Bishops, till Pope 
Gregory VII. in the year 1073, usurped a power todoso. See this 
unquestionably proved, in Cranmer’s second letter, Vol. II. p. 504 
and 548, of the Protestant Advocate. See its woetul effects, in his 
third letter, Vol. Lil. p. 40. | 

t Notwithstanding the boasted liberties of the Gallican church, the 
Pope, through the instramentality of the clergy, who are his spies and 
vassals, has frequently agitated and disgraced France by massacres, 


“rebellions, and persecutions ; and by the assassination of two succes- 


sive suonarchs, Henry II].and HenryIV. See Melancthon's fifteenth 
letter, paze 175, of Vol. III. Such were the ettects of the unbounded 


influence of the French clergy! though the government boasted of 


iis laws against Papal usurpation. 
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Papal bulls, rescripts, and decrees, according to the Placitum 
Regium, is rigidly adhered to, that it has been defended by 
various eminent jurists of these kingdoms, whose works thereon 
are of undisputed authority, having been sanctioned by the 
government, and approved by the ecclesiastical censors. In 
various thesis, maintained in the University of Coimbra, from 
the year 17383 to 1505, these principles, excluding the Papal 
power, without the approbation of the civil magistrate, have 
been defended. 

A Portuguese clergyman, who had written a pamphlet, in 
support of the Italian or ultra-montaine doctrines of the 
Papal power, having been refused the license necessary for 
publishing it in Portugal, had it printed in England. A 
number of copies having been distributed in the Sorat, the 
principles contained in it attracted the notice of the censor, 
who immediately drew up, and transmitted to government, a 
very able review of it, in which he shewed the dangerous 
tendency of the doctrines supported by the court of Rome in 
Portugal ; which alarmed the government so much, that they 
ordered the Attorney General to prosecute criminally its author. 
The following short extracts from the review of one of the 
royal censors, on the work containing the pretensions of the 
court of Rome, and published at Lisbon, the 26th of June, 
1811, will shew the reader how vigilant the. Portuguese 
government are to prevent Papal usurpations. 

‘* A sovereign prince has a right to inspect these bulls, not 
to judge of their dogmatic truths, because this judgment, 
appertaining to the interior discipline of the church, belongs 
to the ecclesiastical body; but to prevent any seditious maxims 
from being spread, under the pretext of religion, to the prejudice 
of the royal rights, and the welfare of the state. This doctrine 
is founded on the natural right of civil magistrates, who are 
obliged, as far as they are able, to prevent those cavils which may 
disturb the public tranquillity, and the peace of the church, or 
detract from the dignity of the throne. 

“ The iniquitious efforts of the Popes to undermine the sacred 
authority of Kings and Bishops, the despotisin of the Romish 
court, of which Port ‘gal, France, Gemany, and unhappy 
England, more than the other powers, highly complained ; 
the latter having, from the reign of John, surnamed Lack- 
land, to that of Henry VIII. gr oaned under the tyranny of the 
Popes, caused Kings to open their eyes, and obliged them to 
be on their guard against bulls from the Roman court, and not 
to allow them, whether they were dogmatical or disciplinary, 
to be promulgated, without first being examined.” 
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He then proves that the Placitum Regium existed in Por- 
tugal, ever since the foundation of the monarchy; and he 
quotes the works of many eminent ecclesiastical writers to 
prove that it was established at an early period, in Germany, 
Spain, and France. 

Though Spain is regarded as the most bigotted, and the 
most blindly devoted to the Holy See of any state in Europe, 
it evidently appears, by the 8th article of this excellent report, 
page 26, that the Placitum Regium, or royal exequatur, is 
more rigidly maintained in it, than in any other, and that by 
the laws thereof, “ if any prelates or ecclesiastical persons, 
shall take any part in introducing, executing, or publishing 
any letters, bulls, briefs, &c. issued by the Holy See, they 
shall lose all their temporal rights, and be incapable of ever 
enjoying them, or any ecclesiastical or other dignity whatso- 
ever.” As to laymen who should do so, or otherwise take a 
part therein, being judges, they shall lose their employment, 
and be fined 2000 ducats, and where no property exists to 
Satisfy the fine, they are to be imprisoned four years in Africa, 
Any solicitors, attornies, or notaries, who shall take any part 
therein, shall forfeit half their property, and be imprisoned 
ten years in Africa. A certain monitory, issued from the 
court of Rome, dated the 30th of January, 1768, occasioned 
so great an alarm in Spain, that the Lords of his Majesty’s 
privy council published an order, requiring it to be surren- 
dered, as well as every other writing, bull, brief, &c. which 
may be i injurious to the prerogative of the crown, or endanger 
the public tranquillity: their publication and execution being 
forbidden, and their remittance to the council ordered, under 
the penalty of death, for every person contravening said orders.* 


-_ 





* At an Aggregate Meeting of the Irish Catholics, held in 
Dublin, 29th June, 1813, it. was unanimously resolved,—‘‘ That it 
be our instruction to the Catholic Board, to consider of the consiitu- 
tional fitness and propriety of sending an earnest and pressing memo- 
rial to the Spanish Cortes, stating to them the enslaved and depressed 
state of their fellow Catholics in Ireland, with respect to exclusion, on 
the score of their religion, and imploring their favourable intercession 
with their ally, our most gracious Sovereign.” See Protestant Advo- 
eate, Vol. I. p. 619. 

It was ordained by the second article of the new constitution for 
Spain, framed by that /ileral assembly the Cortes, and promulgated 
the 1gth of March, 1812,—* That the religion of the Spanish nation 
is, and ever shall be, the Catholic, Apostolic, or Roman and only true 
faith. Thestate shall, by wise and just laws, protect it, and prevené 
the exercise of any other.” 
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It is unequivocally proved, by well-authenticated documents 
contained in this excellent report, that the utmost vigilance is 
used, and that the Placttum Regium is maintained, to prevent 
Papal usurpations in the following Roman Catholic states, as 
rigidly as in those which I have mentioned: in the Milanese 
and Austrian Lombardy, in the Venetian states, Tuscany, the 
kingdom of Naples, and the two Sicilies, in Piedmont and 
Savoy, and in Switzerland. 

By the 12th article of this valuable document, it appears, 
that Catharine II. Empress of Russia, by an edict or ukase, 
dated the 17th of January, 1782, erected the city of Mohilow 
into an Archbishoprick of the Roman Catholic church, and 
named the Archbishop: who Is to receive his orders only from 
the Empress or the Senate. It prohibits the reception of any 
bull from the Pope, or any other writing in his name, unless 
they shall be previously submitted to, and have received the 
sanction of, the Senate. By this ukase, all the religious 
orders of the Roman Catholic religion shall be dependent on 
the Archbishop of Mohilow alone, or his coadjutor, and on 
his consistory ; interdicting submission to any other ecclesias- 
tical power out of the empire, or to send such power any por- 
tion of their incomes, or to have any connexion with them, 
under the penalty of being juridically prosecuted for discharg- 
ing the laws of the supreme government. Itis ordained by the 
same * that the court of Rome has no influence on the juris- 





When the Cortes passed a law for abolishing the Inquisition in 
Spain, the clergy refused to promulgate it, at the instance of the 
Archbishop of Nicca, the Pope’s Nuncio, whom his Holiness sent into 
Spain for that purpose. For this he was denounced and sent out of 
that kingdom, in the year 1813, by the Cortes, because he ‘* has 
endeavoured to promote, and has actually promoted, under the cloak 
of religion, the disobedience of some very respectable prelates and 
ecclesiastical bodies to the decrees and orders of the sovereign power.” 
See Vol. I. p. 565; and Vol. II. p. 1. 

It is not less singular than true, that for nearly 300 years, the Irish 
Papists have had, during a war, a ¢ommunity of interest with the 
enemy of the British empire, and have solicited their assistance to 
separate their native country from England. Seein p. 285, of Vol. 53, 
‘* The appeal of a person who has acted in the several capacities of 
Chairman, Delegate, and Secretary of Catholic meetings in Dublin, 
within the last six years,”—‘* To the Catholic Princes, Prelates, and 
Statesmen, upon the dangers to which the church is now exposed, in - 
one of its most faithful and persecuted provinces.” Would any 
government in Europe endure the gross insults, and the strong spirit 
of disaffection, which the Irish Papists constantly manifest towards 
theirs ? _ | | 
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diction of the Catholic churches in Russia, except that of 
granting bulls of confirmation of the Bishops, who have been 
nominated by the Emperor, upon the recommendation of the 
minister of religious worship.” 

It appears by the |5th article of the same report, that the 
Roman Catholic church in Prussia is governed by the same 
laws as in Russia, and that the Placitum Regium is as rigidly 
adhered to in the former as in the latter.* As to the states of 
the King of the Netherlands, before the annexation of Brabant 
to the Republic of the United Provinces, the religious esta- 
blishment of the state, and its ordinances, were conformable 
to those of the other provinces of the house of Austria, and, 
consequently, Papal interference was prohibited in them, 
unless the approbation of the civil magistrate had been previ- 


ously obtained. That the same laws are still in force, in the 


newly-erected kingdom of the Netherlands, the following 
incident affords unequivocal proof. When a free constitution 
for that kingdom was confirmed by an ordinance of the allied 
powers, dated the 7th March, 1814, the Prelates thereof, 
convened in synod by Prince Maurice de Broglio, Bishop of 
Ghent, protested against it in a remonstrance addressed to 
their Sovereign, because it affords full liberty of conscience to 


all orders, which, they say, is incompatible with the priuciples 


of the Roman Catholic religion, and they assure him, * that 
it must, sooner or later, alienate the hearts of his "faithful 
subjects in that part of the kingdom, where the attachment 
to the Catholic faith is stronger and more lively, than in any 
other country in Europe.” ‘The Bishop of Ghent having 
complained of this arrangement to the Pope ; and though the 
magistrates and chief officers of state had sworn to its 
observance, his Holiness sent a bull from Rome, censuring 
aud condemning it, in the most pointed language. At the 
same time, instructions were issued to the clergy, from the 
highest to the lowest order, that they would oppose it by every 
possible means. In consequence of this the Bishop of Ghent 
has been prosecuted ; ** for having, in the month of August, 
1815, in a pastoral vistruction, entitled, § Doctrinal Judgment,’t 
criticised and censured an act emanating from the public 





* Would the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, endure 
the insolence and andacity of the Irish Papists ? 

+ See the doctrinal judgments and pastoral instructions of the most 
eminent English and Irish Roman ( atholic divines, now living, con- 
taining the intolerant and sanguinary canons of their church, Vol. iV. 
p. 70, Melancthon’s twenty-first letter. 
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authority, by which he exhibited and encouraged disobedience 
to said public act: for having since 1815, and especially in 
the year 18]6, and subsequently to that period, maintained 
correspondence with a foreign court, upon religious affairs,* 
without having previously informed the Director General of 
religious worship thereof, and without having the authority of 
the said Director General ; and particularly by the publication 
of two bulls aud one brief of the Pope, which had not beer 
inspected or placited.” 

“ In virtue of the order of arrest, issued against the said 
Maurice de Broglio, Bishop of Ghent, dated the 10th of 
June, 1817, by command of the superior Court of Justice, 
at Brussels, requiring that the said De Broglio should be 
brought before the Assize Court of the province of South 
Brabant, to be there tried for the crimes imputed to him by 
the Attorney General; and as the said de Broglio has not 
appeared before said Court of Assize, in consequence of the 
summons of notification, served at the last known place of 
the abode of the said M. de Broglis, in the city of Ghent, it 
is hereby ordered, according to the 465th article of the cri- 
minal code of instruction, that he be declared a rebel to the 
law, that the exercise of his civil rights be suspended, that 
his goods be sequestrated during his contumacy, that he shall 
be incapable of maintaining any action or suit at law, and that 
he shall be proceeded against, notwithstanding his absence. 
We command, that this our present ordinance be published by 
sound of trumpet, or of drum, the following Sunday, and 
aflixed at the door of the last residence of the said De Broglio, 
conformably to the 466th article of the said code of criminal 
instruction. Done at the Palace of Justice, at Brussels, the 
9th of October, 1817. 

(Signed) “Wie, 





* See the synodical decree, and the pastoral address of the Irish 
Titular Bishops, Vol. I. p. 629. See Doctor Moylan’s pastoral letter, 
and the Bull which he received from the Pope, Vol. II. p. 245. 

See a full account of an edition of the New Testament, published 
in the year 1816, with the Rhemish notes, Protestant Advocate, in 
Vol. 53, of the Antijacobin, p. 279. See also in it the correspon- 
dence on this subject of Doctor Troy, Richard Coyne, and John Cum- 
ming. These notes on the New Testament, contain all the sangui- 
nary and deleterious doctrines of the Romish church. Sce a list of 
seditious and inflammatory books and pamphlets, which the Romish 
clergy, in Dublin, have been publishing there many years past, to 
increase the disaffection of their flocks. Somer’s letter in the Protese 
tant Advocate, Vol. I. Pp. 143, 200, 
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It was high treason at common law to admit any foreign 
jurisdiction in Englard, Coke’s 3d Institute, page 100. In 
the reign of Edward I. a person was adjudged guilty of high 
treason, for having produced a Papal bull of excommunication 
against another person, 5th report, page 12; and he observes 
that this was by the ancient common law of England. In the 
19th year of his reign, the Archbishop of York presented a 
clerk to a living, under a Papal bull. For this he forfeited the 
lands of his Bishoprick for life, during which they were seized 
into the King’s hands. Idem. He observes, “this was by judg- 
ment of common law, before any statute or act of parliament was 
made in that case.” England was afterwards so much galled 
by the tyranny and rapacity of the Pope, that various penal 
laws were enacted by Popish parliaments, to exciude his inter- 
ference in it. They are called the statutes of Provisor and 
Preemunire ; and the reader will find them in Coke’s 2d Insti- 
tute, poses 582—3—1—5, and ia his 3d Institute, pages 
196—7 ,.* 

Since the enactment of these laws, passed by Roman 
Catholic parliaments, the danger arising from Popish principles 
is very much increased, as the government and the Protes- 
tants, by embracing the reformation, have incurred the crime 
of heresy, and, consequently, the envenomed hatred of the 
Pope and his votaries ; and this has been a fruitful source, for 
the last 300 years, of treasonable conspiracies, assassinations, 
and rebellions in Ireland; of which its history and statute 
book afford incontestible proots. 

Notwithstanding the severe penalties against holding any 
intercourse with the See of Rome, the Irish Titular Bishops, 
and the Catholic Board, are constantly sending missionaries to 
it; and the latter have sent there as their envoy, a drunken, 
turbulent friar, who, in his epistolary correspondence with his 
empioyers, which appeared in all the public prints, has 
libelled, not ouly his own, but the Papal government; and in 
consequence of it, he was arrested and banished from the 
Roman territories, in the disgraceful manner which his bold- 
ness and temerity deserved, 

At this critical time, as eminent dangers hang over the con- 





— 


* The reader will find, in Vol. II. Pp. 505-6, observations on them, 
and on the policy of enacting them. By the laws of premunite, 
which passed in the reign of Richard II. it is made felony of death, 
and confiscation of lands and goods, to introduce any ball, epistle, 
rescript, or decree, from Rome, or to act under the sanction of them, 
Gee Blackstone, Vol. IV. coap. 8. 
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stitution, as established at the revolution, from the following 
concurrence of circumstances, it is incumbent on the Protes- 
tants of the British isles to unite, on the next general election, 
and to require their representatives to defend it: the Pope’s 
pretensions to power* in foreign states is as great as at any 
former period, his  votaries in Ireland have repeatedly 
announced their determination to maintain them ;t and, in 
most parts of it, they have demanded and obtained a solemn 
pledge from such persons as solicit their favour, to support 
their claims in the most unqualified manner, in parliament. 
At the same time, some members of the cabinet council 
are warm advocates for conceding the Catholic claims ; though 
James II. was driven from his throne for having attempted to 
do so, and though it is but nineteen years since the Irish 
Papists, acting under the influence of their religious princi- 
ples, endeavoured to deprive our gracious Sovereign of his 
crown, with the aid of the French Republican government, 
which they solicited and obtained. Their general committee 
assembled at Dublin, the 25th of April, 1793, resolved ‘* that 
the sum of 20001. be applied to the erecting a statue to our 
most vracious Sovereign, George II]. as a monument of our 
gratitude, for the important privileges which we have obtained 
from parliament, through his paternal recommendation.” It 
is well known that at that time. they had formed a treasonable 
conspiracy for the above nefarious purpose. 


MELANCTHON. 





ADDRESS AND APPEAL OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS OF IRELAND, TO THEIR PROTESTANT 
BRETHREN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





(Concluded from p. 505.) 


We do not presume to claim for persons professing the 
Catholic faith an exemption from the imperfections or vices 
incidental to our common nature. We readily admit that some 





* See Vol. I. Pp. 363-4; Vol. IL. p.25; Vol. III. Pp. 13, 63, 111, 
4)9. 

t See Vol. I. Pp. 539, 619, 629 ; Vol. II. Pp. 39, 40-1-2, 47, 194, 
548-0. | 
t See Protestant Advocate, Vol. IT. p. 129. 
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individuals professing the Catholic religion have, by their 
language and writings, evinced a disregard of christiag 
churity, wholly repugnant to the principles of that religion. 
We admit that much indecent asperity has been sometimes 
manifested by Catholics in their controversial disputations ; 
but justice and truth require us to add, that this fault was not 
confined to the members of the Catholic community. The 
injuries which our forefathers sustained, and the privations 
which we still endure, combined with the false and malignant 
imputations daily poured forth against us, demonstrate the 
superior extent of that intolerance and illiberality which our 
opponents uniformly entertain. 

We deem it not unreasonble to expect from our Protestant 
countrymen, that when we, who have been the injured suf- 
ferers, are anxious to efface from our minds the impressions of 
illiberal treatment, they, whose characters are more interested 
in the conciliatory oblivion, should sympathize with our 
anxieties. We only ask, that we may not be held accountable 
for those acts of any individual or number of individuals 
which we shall not sanction or approve ; and we are willing to 
exercise the same just rule of judgment towards our Protestant 
brethren. Thus, do we desire to secure the public peace and 
social charities against the interruptions of faction, or fanati- 
cism ; and to prevent the further apanation of that monstrous 
principle of responsibility, which tends to render the existence 
of good order and national concord, dependent upon the 
caprice or controul of ignorant or interested individuals of any 
religion or of noreligion.—Our solemn oaths, our social habits, 
and political demeanour, must be admitted to constitute better 
evidence of our principles than the unsanctioned opinions of 
any Catholic, or the unsupported charges of any Protestant. 
To such rational grounds of judgment we invite your attention ; 
and by such rules we are willing and anxious to be judged. 

Our claims for relief lave been repeatedly opposed by 
another objection, founded upon the assertion that the eman- 
cipation of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects, would endanger 
the constitution in church and state; and upon this genera}, 
indistinct charge, an outcry has been often raised, equally 
discreditable to its promoters, as unwarranted by our religious 
or political principles. 

We do not seek to interfere, directly, or indirectly, in the 
concerns of the established church, its rights, privileges, or 
prerogatives ; nor could the most industrious of our opponents 
discover in our conduct any just cause for the imputation of 
such a desire. Neither do we seek to promote any innovations 
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upon the political constitution of the country. There does 
not exist any royal house which we would possibly desire to 
prefer to the present dynasty. The loyalty of our attachment 
is not only secured by our oaths, but has been proved by our 
services. We do not desire to introduce any change in the 
present settlement of property: but, were it even possible 
that the religions principles of any christian community 
would justify so dishonest a desire ; still, our temporal interests 
would immediately correct and defeat it, inasmuch as any 
disturbance of -the present settlement of property, in this 
country, would be more alarming and injurious to the Roman 
Catholic population, than to any other class of subjects. 

It appears to us, that bath the church and the state are much 
more interested in the abolition, than in the continuance of 
the penal code, of which we complain. For the religicn of 
the Protestant is vilified by the supposition, that it rests for 
its support, rathcr upon the temporal power of its members, 
than upon the excellence of its doctrines; and, on the other 
hand, the character,-the happiness, and the security of the 
state are not only grievously affected, but seriously endangered 
by the existence of asystem of misrule, which tends to the 
perpetuation of discord and to consequent imbecility. 

We consider it a circumstance well worthy of your attention, 
that our claims have been urged in both houses of parliament, 
by members of the Protestant. church, most eminent for 
religious fidelity, rank, patriotism, talent, and wealth. If it 
were necessary to particularize individuals, we could refer to 
that venerable dignitary and ornament of your church, the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich; to the Lord Bishop of Rochester ; 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and 
Gloucester ; their Graces the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, 
Leinster, Somerset, Grafton, and Argyle ; the Marquisses of 
Wellesley, Buckingham, Downshire, Hastings, Anglesea, 
Ormond, Cony ngham, Stafford, Headford, Sligo, Lansdowne, 
and Tavistock ; Lords Grey, Grenville, Holland, St. Vincent, 
Aukland, Lauderdale, Lyndoche, Thanet, Grosvenor, Byron, 
Darnley, Fitzwilliam, Archibald Flamilton, and Folkstone; 
Sirs Francis Burdett, Samuel Romilly, James M‘Intosh, 
Henry Parnell, and John Newport; Messrs. Brougham, Coke, 
Grattan, William Smith, Kirkman, Findlay, Alderman Wood, 
M. Mathew, Plunket, ‘Tierney, Baring, Bankes, and Wilber- 
force ; together with a long train of noblemen and commoners, 
not inferior in patriotism, station, or opulence. We may also 
add the names of our venerated and earnest supporters, Charles 
James Fox, and Samuel Whitbread; which, of themselves, 
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$hould ensure the favour of every constitutional mind, for any 
cause that was honoured by their sanction. 

We implore our Protestant countrymen, that laying aside al! 
angry prejudices they may calmly consider whether it b» 
probable, nay, whether it be morally possible that so many, 
and such distinguished members of their own communion, so 
deeply interested in the preservation of the present establish- 
ments in church and state, so eminently gifted in opportunities 
and powers of judgment, and so sincerely devoted to British 
interests would have supported, as they have dune, the 
measure of our emancipation, if it tended to prejudice those 
interests, or to endanger, in the most remote degree, those 
religious or political establishments. 

It is also most fitting to be observed, that several eminent 
political characters of modern times, whose doctrines and 
habits were generally opposed to popular claims ; nevertheless, 
could not refuse their assent to the justice of our pursuits ; 
while others, who had commenced their career as violent 
opponents, renounced their opposition : and after more mature 
consideration, became zealous advocates for our relief, 

It cannot be denied that such evidence, founded upon the 
confluent judgment of the most distinguished Protestant 
individuals of our days, unconnected by party attachments or 
party interests, would be esteemed sufficient to induce public 
acquiescence to any other political proposition ; and, therefore, 
in the name of common sense and of common justice, weask, 
upon what grounds can this acquiescence be refused, when the 
impulse of human gratitude, and the influence of christian 
Charity, combine to urge its concession ? 

In latter years, the progress of liberality has been retarded 
‘by a new obstacle; and another objection has been raised, 
ostensibly to the mode of relief, but substantially to the 
measure itself ; asit seeks to associate with it a qualification 
which we have felt ourselves bound, in consequence, to reject 
as inadmissible. 

It has been desired to provide for the ministers of the crown, 
a controul over the nomination and appointment of Bishops 
for our church ; and this demand is made without any evidence 
being offered of the existence of a necessity for such an 
obnoxious measure. Every rational and constitutional mind 
must admit the justice of our opposition to this penal provision, 
were we even to rest our objection to it upon the combination 


of these two facts ; first, the absence of any necessity for its, 


-enactment ; and, secondly, tie rejection of it by the persons 
upon whom it-is intended to operate, 
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But we are not confined to these objections. We esteem it 
most unreasonable and inconsistent, that the members of one 
religious communion should appoint the pastors of another. 
And this inconsistency would appear the more marked, were 
the right to be established in the present instance ; inasmuch 
as the ministers in whom it is sought to invest this right of 
controul, have solemnly declared their belief, that our religion 
is superstitious and idolatrous, Therefore, were they to 
appoint such pastors as would be most sincerely attached to 
Catholic doctrines, and best qualified to teach them, they 
must select the men most likely to disseminate opinions which 
these ministers repudiate as superstitious and idolatrous, and 
consequently unchristian. Thus, the crown would either be 
made a principal party in the dissemination of doctrines which 
it has disclaimed; or it must violate good faith with the 
Catholic body, by appointing incapable or obnoxious pastors, 
and selecting such persons as shall be considered the most 
indifferent, if not the most hostile to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the church over which they are to preside. 

It is not possible that any loyal Protestant mind could 
approve, after sufficient consideration, a measure directly 
tending to reduce the sovereign to so ungracious a dilemma ; 
and which, if it were accomplished, must, necessarily, place 
his Majesty at the head of the two churches, the supporter of 
each, exercising the patronage and distributing the offices of 
both, and sharing those cares which he has hitherte confined, 
exclusively, to that over which alone he has presided. 

It is not alleged that the past conduct of our Prelates has 
riven alarm, or excited jealousy or distrust; neither is it 
asserted that the conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
Jand merits reproach or complaint. The peaceable and loyal 
demeanour of the several orders of our hierarchy has been 
repeatedly attested by members of the government; who have 
borne testimony to the sincere and successful exertions of that 
budy forthe maintenance of public order. It, therefore, is not 
necessary, and consequently not just or constitutional, to 
single out such a class of subjects for the exclusive sufferance 
of odious and intolerant restrictions; or to associate with a 
measure of political relief, sech an obnoxious ecclesiastical 
provision, as must neutralize the operation of any liberal 
concession of civil privileges. 

The Prelates of our church are amenable to the same laws 
as their fellow-subjects: and they do not seek to be exempt 
from them. Therefore, should they offend against the state, 
they are exposed to the infliction of the same pains and 
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penalties asthe most humble individual of the community. 
Moreover, it should be considered that they have not sought to 
obtain any favour or privilege whatsoever, for themselves; nor 
is it proposed to concede any to them.—It would, therefore, be 
most unfair legislation, to impose restrictions upon such a 
meritorious order of subjects, for whom no countervailing 
advantages are contemplated ; at the same time that important 
privileges would be conceded to the laical portion of the 
Catholic body, unaccompanied by any sach demand for further 
sacrifices or securities on their part. 

It is alleged that this measure of a royal veto is desired as a 
preventive against the exercise of any influence over his 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects, by his Holiness the Pope. But, 
you have already seen that the oath which we take, abundantly 
and expressly provides against the admission of any temporal 
or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, on the part of the Pope, within this 
realm; and the experience of ages has proved the sincerity of 
the declaration. 

It is a matter well worthy of your observation, that no 
demand was made for this concession, on any former occasion ; 
that from the first relaxation of the penal code, in the year 
1777, down to the last concession in the year 1793 (inclusive,) 
no such qualification was annexed or suggested; and yet, no 
injury or inconvenience is even alleged to have resulted from 
the cmission, It wouid be difficult for the supporters of this 
obnoxious measure to point out any change which has occurred 
since 1793, which would render such restrictions now 
necessary. It has been already observed, that since that period 
the British crown was engaged in a war of twenty years, 
during which the Catholics of Ireland contributed their full 
proportion toits support ; and it will not seriously be contended 
that such attachment, and such services should be esteemed 
good or sufficient grounds for now imposing obnoxious 
restrictions, which were not considered necessary before those 
services had been bestowed. : 

Another change, equally worthy of attention, has taken 
place since the last concession in 179%. Previous to that 
period the elergy of the Irish Catholic church, from amongst 
whom the Bishops of that church have been uniformly 
selected, were compelled by the barbarous persecutions of the 
penal code, to seek in other countries, an education to qualify 
them for the discharge of the important duties of their mjnistry. 
When thus banished from their native land, they were kindly 
received by foreign powers, and the means of attaining such 

No. 237, Vol, 53, February, 18s. Qq 
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education were provided hy those states; at the same time 
that it frequently happened, that the sovereigns of those foreign 
countries were at war with the British crown. Yet, though 
such was the mode of education, no inconvenience resulted 
therefrom to these realms; which clearly demonstrates the 
injustice of the imputation, that seeks to impeach the loyalty 
of our pastors. 

Since that period (1793,) a seminary has been established in 
this country, by parliament, for the educativn of our clergy. 
This institution is supported by annual parliamentary grants ; 
and it is, therefore, in point of fact, as well as of principle, 
subject to the controul of the existing government, and every 
student is bound, asa preliminary indispensible duty, to take 
and subscribe to the two oaths of allegiance, above recited, in 
open court, before he can be admitted to enjoy any of the 
advantages of that seminary. Js not it then a monstrous 
perversion of judgment, to conclude, that such a change 
from a foreign to a domestic education of our clergy, and that 
too, under the immediate controul and inspection of the 
government; and such an additional inducement to loyalty 
should produce new dangers to the state; or that alarms which 
were unknown at the several periods of the past concessions, 
when the Catholic clergy of Ireland were so persecuted at 
home, aud so favoured abroad, should now be started forth; 
when the altered circumstances of the times should rather 
have removed them, if they had previously existed ? 

Had our Bishops and clergy been influenced by considerations 
of temporal aggrandizement, they would have eagerly embraced 
any offer of state connexion; and, consequently, their 
opposition to it furnishes an additional proof of their scrupulous 
and uniform preference of their conscientious obligations, to 
every purpose of private interest or personal gratification. 

We are not ignorant that complaints have been made, not 
only against the mode of appointing our Bishops, but also 
against the existence of our hierarchy. It is known to us that 
Prelates of your church, having seatsin the upper house of 
parliament, have opposed our petition for political relief, on 
the grounds of our maintaining an independent Catholic 
episcopal order in Ireland. We cannot discover, how such an 
objection could be consistently or conscientiously entertained 
by dignitaries of the established church. One would rather 
— that the less extended the separation of any christian 

sten? would be from their own, the more acceptable such a 
ation should appear to them ; ‘and, therefore, the episcopal 
character of our ecclesiastical constitution should rather induce 
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the approval than excite the alarm of the Prelates of a 
Protestant episcopal church. It is plainthat it would be, at 
least, as inconsistent with their religious principles and as 
irreconcilable with their sense of propriety, as with our own, 
that your Protestant Bishops should become the pastors and 
guardians of our Roman Catholic church; and, therefore, 
there is but one mode left for our retaining the episcopal 
constitution, namely, that which at present prevails of 
maintaining Bishops of our own faith, for the government of 
our own church. We trust that the charge of contumacy 
which has been repeatedly made against us in consequence of 
the existence of a distinct Roman Catholic episcopal institution 
in Ireland, shall no more be urged or entertained; as its 
injustice+*and inconsistency must appear manifest to the 
contemplation of every rational Protestant mind. 

It would afford as much gratification, to be confident of 
having satistied our countrymen, of the established church, 
that our objections to the’ measure of a royal veto do not 
originate in an illiberal or unaccommodating spirit, on our part 
but are founded ona conscientious and reasonable vigilance in 
the protection of our religion; and we have been thus explicit 
in the declaration of our feelings, upon this subject, because 
we know that it is one upon which very much misconception 
has prevailed even amongst men of liberal dispositions. 

There is not any Protestant who would chuse to have the 


Prelates of his church, directly or indirectly appointed, or his’ 


ecclesiastical concerns conducted hy members of the Roman 
Catholic communion, or even of doubtful faith. The truth of 
this position has been repeatedly manifested, and was alleged 
to constitute a principal ground for the revolution of 1688. 
But it is not necessary that we should refer to so distant a period 
in support of this position. ‘The disinclination of our 
Protestant fellow-subjects to admit any interference, however 
remote, of persons professing the Roman Catholic faith in the 
concerns of the established church, is also apparent in the 
statute that was enacted for our relief, in the year 1793, 
(33 Geo. iii. cap. 21,) which provides not only (section 10) 
that no persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, shall 
be enabled to exercise any right of presentation to any 
ecclesiastical benefice whatsoever: but also, (sec, 4.) that 
“ nothing in that act contained, shall extend, or be construed 
‘© to extend to give Papists, or persons professing the Popish 
“ religion, aright to vote at any parish vestry, for levying 
“ of money to rebuild or repair any parish church, or respect- 
* ing. the ‘demise or disposal of the income of any estate 
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‘* belonging to any church or parish, or for the salary of the 
“¢ parish clers, or at the election of any church-warden.” 

When our Protestant countrymen evince such anxious 
vigilance, and exercise such jealous precaution, as to exclude 
the interference of Roman Catholics not only in the presen- 
tation to benefices, but to the disposal of parish funds, the 
payment of a parish clerk, or the election of a church-warden ; 
it cannot be deemed unreasonable, on our part, to use, at least, 
an equal vigilance and preeaution in the appointment of the 
chief pastors of this portion of the Roman Catholic chureh ; 
by excluding, as far asin us lies, the interference of persons 
of opposite or different communions. We claim nothing 
more, in this behalf, than the right of entertaining a portion of 
those anxieties for our religion, which you have manifested for 
your own; and we therefore trust, that a sense of justice will 
induce you to discountenanee such an unnecessary and unjus- 
tifiable violation of our religious liberty, as some persons 
appear desirous to associate with any measure of relief that 
may be extended to us. 

Our objections to this ministerial interference, in the 
appointment of our Bishops, are not either confined to spiritual 
consideratio 8 5 for, were it even possible, which it is not, 
that our consciences could be reconciled to it; still, we should 
feel ourselves bound, as friends to civil freedom, to oppose, 
by every constitutional resistance, Its enactment; because it 
tends, obviously and directly, to increase the already overe 
grown influence of the crown, and to provide a new and 
extensive source of patronage, which, should corrupt intrigue 
be so encouraged, might, at no distant period, produce results 
most fatal to the liberties of all classes of our fellow-subjects, 
The minister of our church would, in such an event, look for 
l:is promotion to the minister of the crown, whe would, in 
return, require the devotion of the clergyman as the price 
of his patronage ; and it cannot be necessary to particularize 
the national calamities to which such an anomatous connexion 
would tend. 

Neither are these the only evils which would result from the 
enactment of such a measure. It would produce an immediate 
commotion in the public mind, the ultimate consequences of 
which it would be equally painful to conjecture, as difficult to 
ascertain. The influence of the clergy over their flocks, 
which is admitted to have been hitherto exercised in the most 
beneficial manner, would be utterly extinguished; and thus, 
irritation and disorder would supplant tranquillity and concord, 
should the legislature sanction the desires of those persons, 
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who seek to substitute an experimental and obnoxious specula- 
tion, in the room of a conciliatory principle of relief. 

Those who seek the establishment of this royal interference, 
as a concession on our part, in return for emancipation, should 
recollect, that though we are willing to accept of freedom as 
a boon, we, nevertheless, feel that as loyal subjects of this 
realm, we are entitled to demand it as a constitutional right, 
in common with our countrymen ; and, therefore, it is not 
reasonable to expect from us, that we should pay an additional 
price for that which every loyal subject may justly aspire to 
enjoy. The only concession we can offer, and which, alone, 
you shall feel disposed to accept or expect, is the abandon- 
ment of the recollection of those injuries and grievances 
which we and our ancestors so long and so unjustly endured on 
account of our religion. We are willing, nay, most anxious, 
to concede every feeling of resentment, and every incentive to 
irritation ; in the hope, that the equalization of civil privileges 
may be founded on the basis of national conciliation. 

We have endeavoured to point out the injustice of every 
objection that has been raised to our enjoyment of the benefits 
and privileges of the constitution. Should any remaia 
unnoticed, we can only appeal, for our defence against it, to 
the conduct of Roman Catholics in society, in the several 
relations of subjects and fellow-citizens. ‘Tc that conduct we 
refer, asa more just criterion of their merits or demerits than 
the imputations of their avowed opponents. We do not, by 
our petitions to the legislature, ask for offices or honours; we 
only desire that we may not be pointed at by the law as a 
christian community, rendered, by our faith, unworthy of 
trust or confidence, in a state which we mainly contribute to 
uphold. It will still rest with those who are invested with the 
power of eonferring rank or office, whether emanating from 
the crown or the people, to estimate the pretensions of cach 
individual, and to grant or withhold favours, accarding to the 
qualities of the candidate. 

schold, then, six millions of your fellow-subjects deprived, 
without offence, of those civil privileges, the enjoyment of 
which you have repeatedly declared to be the birth-right of 
every subject of these realms. You, who have eutertained the 
claims of foreigners for your sympathy and support, whea 
they complained of treaties violated or persecutions inflicted ;— 
you, who laboured zealously, honourably, and successfully 
for the emancipation of the Pagan slave of Africa; will you, 
—can you suffer it any longer to be supposed, that your 
christian brethren and fellow-subjects are held in ignominious 
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exclusion, in deference to your uncharitable prejudices ? 
Or will you not rather prove, by a constitutional support of 
our humble appeal to the legislature, that you prefer the 
fellowship of a free people to the intercourse of a degraded 
cast. 

We, therefore, invite you, as you value the royal word and 
national faith of Great Britain, to redeem the plighted word 
of the British King, with whom we expressly cuvenanted for 
unqualified liberty of conscience:—in the name of your 
religion, we call upon you to prove that Protestantism does 
not require persecution for its subsistence ; and in the name of 
christian truth, we charge you to manifesf*to the nations of 
the earth the sincerity of your declarations, in defence of the 
sacred cause of civil and religious freedom. 


ANSWER TO THE STATE PAPER, OR PROTOCOL 
OF A TREATY, PROPOSED, ON THURSDAY, THE 
4ru OF DECEMBER, 1817, BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE CATHOLIC BOARD, TO THE PROTESTANTS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SF ooneiiniienmmmeed 


(Concluded from p. 512 


Tne undersigned beg leave to assure your Excellency, acting 
on behalf of the august body, that, if you will only listen, 
with temper and patience, to what we are now yoing to offer 
for your high consideration, we shall not be afraid to leave it 
to your own judgment, as arbiter, which are the counsels you 
would do well to adopt—those of your Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, or those of your hitherto misguided political 
friends and advisers ? 

You speak of these advisers as “the most distinguished 
among the Protestants.’ We should think that we (as 
Protestants) must, have heard of it before ; but, really, this 
matter is perfect news to us. You give us the bead- roll of 
their names: and, no doubt, they must be very much obliged 
to you for posting them up ia this manner. You are pleased 
to usher them in under the designation of “ persons of no- 
party :” but, upon the first view of their Hames, we recognize 
them as celebrated champions of a party ! Among the rest 
are two Bishops, who, you are pleased to sav, (but it is the 
first time we ever heard of it,) are “ the most distinguished of 
their order.” Do you mean, distinguished as supporters of 
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Protestantism, or opposers of it? You may be sure that we, 
Protestants, shall never think the better of them, as Protestant 
Bishops, for doing their best to pull down their own church. 
They will never. alee their way to our hearts, by flattering, 
ogling, and writing love-letters to the Roman Catholic idol. 
But, if you will name any one Bishop, true to our church, 
who is, at the same time, the advocate of your “ just 
pretensions,” as you call them, we will sign the paper for any 
treaty you offer us, carte blanche. 

You add, that those who are generally opposed to popular 
claims, favour your’s: that is, if we rightly understand you, 
that those who advocate your claims are no friends to liberty ;— 
and we think Mr. Pexc has proved this in terms—(page 13 of 
his Speech)—whereby it appears, that no alteration, ever so 
grateful, friendly, or necessary, to the liberty and prosperity, 
temporal or eternal, of Irish Roman Catholics, can be obtained 
by them, but at the humour and breath of a foreign Prince 
and Bishop, whois—the Lord knows where—at Rome, or in 
Tartary—itis the same thing to our countrymen. The Pops 
hasa veto upon Irishmen’s selt-reformation, domestic hap- 
piness, liberty, and rank in society. They would be happy, 
this instant, if he would only issue his license, We wonder 
they do no buy it. Money has often been paid for other 
indulgences, not so valuable. Irishmen have every interest, 
inclination, daty, and invitation to be rational, and to use 
their own free will and right, thereby to enjoy, in common 
with us, this very moment, the privileges, trusts, and honours 
of any subject. But, they dare not lift the refreshing cup of 
reformation to their parched lips, without the leave and indul- 
gence of a stranger, who knows them by the map only! 
Our countrymen, it must be owned, love foreigners mightily— 
in particular, the French. Suppose they were to take French 
leave, and resolve to be happy at once, widen Waiting to 
know whether his Holiness likes it or not >—or, as they do in 
other things—what if they were first to leap the fence, and to 
take out a pardon and absolution afterwards ? 

Your political advisers will not allow you to do what is best 
for your own happiness, here and hereafter. Nor are we 
surprised at this, from your own description of some of them, 
For you say, “ that certain persons, who commenced their 
career as violent opposers of emancipation, have afterwards 
renounced their opposition, and are become zealous advocates 
for it.” The practical moral that we, Protestants, draw from 


this, is, that there is no depending upon violent men, 
Extremes are their clement: take these away, and they become 
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mere ships, (fire-ships, indeed,) out of water. You reduce 
them toa cypher—they will make a stir against this, you may 
be sure. You add, ‘* there will be an immediate commotion,’ 
&c. upon. the Exrauatur passing—** the consequences 
hardly to be conjectured,” &c.—and that there would be only 
“* additional irritation and disorder.” That would be bad, 
indeed, as God knows, we have enough of this already. 

But make yourselves easy: we have Lirra’s authority for 
saying it cannot be made “so muchasa subject of negotiation.” 
There must be a mis-print, however, where you are made to 
say, that © a dependent Catholic episcopal order, united with 
the state, and an independent Catholic episcopal order, 
separated from it, are the same.” Put on your spectacles— 
read those words over again, and say, whether they are at all 
analogous. | 

So your gravity and ironical power of face exceed even that 
of the queer fellowin The Tale of a Tub. You talk as if there 
did not exist such an Act on the Statute-Rolls, as that which 
passed late last Session, admitting Roman Catholics to rank 
in the army and navy—for you still persist in saying, ‘ we 
thus continue excluded from all offices of honour and rank in 
the state.” Are the army and navy of the United Kingdom no 
part of the state! Why, reaily, we do not know what your 
pleasantry will be atnext! Do you expect us, plain Protestants, 
to admit that black is white? You might as well, in your 
humour, toss us a piece of stale bread, saying to us—* there, 
gentlemen, eat that piece of four-year old mutton.” Really, 
now, you are pushing the joke too far. | 

You admit the series of restraints that have heen successively 
removed since the year 1782. But, according to you, “ the 
most obnoxious and vilifying ever remain behind!” Such, 
when we come to particulars, (which your advocates are not 
much in the habit of doing, by-the-way,) is the meaning we 
are to give to your word gratitude, a little higher up. The 
inference to our minds is, that you will infallibly hold the 
same language, so long as we have any thing left. Every 
former gift, by your statement of the items, in the account 
between us, (to use a provincialism,) “ you throw over your 
shoulder.” In this you imitate that kind of merry and 
pushing good fellow, an adventurous soldier, who, without 
losing time to settle at the various inns his bills and reckonings, 
always advances boldly forward, and never so much as thinks 
of looking behind him. 

But, ie, we think you “let the cat out of the bag,” 
Ww hen you observe, that all former concessions, past or 
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rojected, are still made tothe laity only. You should have 
ies the secret, until you had made sure work of the bill of 
1818, and then it would have been time enough to have put 
ina good word for the clergy. In truth, while that is the case, 
the clergy, at least, may say, that nothing has heen done. 
This difficulty, no doubt, may be amicably arranged, by giving 
them up tithes, landed property, with patronage, and seats in 
the upper House. Then the debates in the House of Lords 
will assume a novelty aud interest that we miss at presept. 
The question will be, why should not Roman Catholic Bishops 
share the richer benefices and sEEs—or divide the throne ? 
You do not say this yet—you judge we are not enough prepared 
for it. Nor did you say three- -quarters of what you now say in 
the year 1795—nor one-half in the year 1793—nor one- 
quarter in the year 1782—nor one word, nor hint, before that 
year, of any thing you say now. You proportion your claims 
to the increasing looseness and lavishness of the modern 
liberality. You say’ now, unreservedly, “ that Protestantism 
ought not to stand on temporal privileges for its support, but 
on its own abstract merits only.” Are you willing to bring 
Roman Catholicism to the same test? If you can make 
but a probable shewing, in the present state of the world, 
that any temporal establishment can stand one moment 
without temporal support, or an established church without 
an establishment; then, (to use your own expressions,) the 
legislature might begin to think of “ sanetioning the desires of 
persons who seek to substitute an experimental and obnoxious 
speculation in the room of a conciliating principle of relief.” 
What that principle of relief should be, we have hinted at 
above, and will advert to presently. 

In the mean while, by what logic any Bishops of Prorestant 
England should wish to make Ireland Roman Caruo ic, 
because Scotland is PREsBYTERIAN, we confess surpasses our 
comprehension. Or how this agrees with your “ disclaimers 
of ascendancy”’—your protesting, too, that you do not pretend 
to it—that you seek only “ equality’ —that is, you seek that 
first, we suppose—and to surmount, or be on the ascendant 
afterwards. Your discreet advocates, indeed, say, you are on 
the ascendant already. But how Protestant English Bishops 
can feel sceptical indifference about THREE religions, consis-~ 
tently with a particular regard for any ONE, with great humility, 
we are at a loss to divine. 

A Protestant English Bishop, we think, should say---Short 
of faithfully adhering to, and steadily promulgating, the 
Protestant religion of our ancestors, all is puzzle and inconsis- 
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tency, as Mr. Peet has openly, and like a man of spirit, 
shewn, with irresistible conviction. Short of this, all is self- 
contradiction, mockery, insult, juggling, and imposture— 
words that never yet appeared, we are sure, in the body of any 
diplomatic instrument; but which should be inscribed on the 
back oi them all.—We fear that religion is, now-a-days, in very 
few men’s thoughts. We are all dissatisfied and discontented, 
having many, of our duties and debts in arrear. We have piled 
together, in a mountain, our obligations, which we call human 
miseries and tncumbrances ; and we want to make a mutual 
exchange, giving only one ill for another—sometimes, indeed, 
throwing down by mistake, a good thing fora bad one. You 
gravely ask us to swop our creed and oaths against a play of 
words—that is, your declaration : and yourselves are for acting ~ 
like the thoughtless young rake in the Spectator, who, when 
he came up to the heap of human miseries, with the most 
admirable assurance, laid down his modesty instead of his 
ignorance. 

Whether it may arise from this carelessness about removing 
the iguorance of the poor, by the public education of their 
youth, or from some other cause we know not; but you are 
very reserved on the subject of Maynooth College. ‘In that 
Institution a Protestant government regulates the instruction 
of the rising generation ; and yet you say nothing against it. 
But you speak volumes about the same government naming 
your Pastors, who, having to deal with adults, may, if wrong, 
be encountered by their full-grown reason, Your mysterious 
silence here, might, perhaps, be accounted for by that 
greater mystery, mental reservation ;—were it not that any 
thing of this equivocal nature is so well guarded against in the 
former part of your manifesto. 

But we have to apprise you, that, in turning Protestant 
arguments, as pieces of artillery, against Us, you have blown 
up the whole purpose of your remonstrance.—Thus, you say, 
that the PETITION and BiLL of RIGHTS, although Protestant 
Acts, are only a revival of privileges, acknowledged and 
established in Roman Catholic times. But you overlook that 
these were levelled against Roman Catholic councils, which 
‘have been plotting against church and state, openly or secretly, 
in all ages. And we tremble for your orthodoxy, when you 
speak, with commendaticn, of the great ciarter, (to which 
you might have added, as they are in the same train, the 
constitutions of Cheeatan,) for the Pope disapproved of both 
these measures ; and either threatened or fulminated a ¥ell af 
excommunication against us, for those very :cts. Do yau 
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think there was no Protestant spirit before the reformation, 
because the name came into vogue then only? If you think 
for one moment, you will find that the church and state of the 
United Kingdom were at all times essentially Protestant. This 
did not make them the less really Catholic; and we call 
ourselves Catholic, as we are, but not Roman Catholics, to 
this day. But still the legal form and name of religion were 
Papal ; which, together with the corruptions of its practice 
and institutions, were of infinite mischief. (Our countrymen 
in Ireland are, at present, in the same way: in the letter of 
the law, Roman Catholic—but, making allowances for the 
operation of this, in forms and practice, they are, in their 
spirit, as to a great many things, ONLY NoT yrT, Protestant.] 
So, interchangeably, as to those two odious sediediaheni the 
Star-Chamber and High Commission Court—the former was 
of Roman Catholic times and feelings—and the latter of 
Roman Catholic feelings only, but in Protestant times; while 
the standing army and national debt were raised and incurred, 
to meet the Roman Catholic resources and armies—whether 
pointed at us by Spain, the Bourbons, or the Pope himself, 
all aiming at universal empire—or whether pointed at us by an 
infuriate revolutionary mob, blowing up aLL empires with 
their own. And we say that the experience of our history, 
for nine hundred years, serves only to demonstrate that the 
genius of Roman Catholicism may suit any unmixed govern- 
ment, indeed, whether composed. of one person, or few, 
or many: but that the genius of the united church is alone in 
unison with the mixed constitution of this realm. The union 
has secured both, if all Irishmen will join to enter into the 
real spwit of it withus. But, when you say, (by implication,) 
that if England were alone Protestant, Scotland Presbyterian, 
and Ireland Roman Catholic, this would promote the union; 
we differ from you here again—forewe think that it would be 
one grand preparatory step towards a separation. 

You trespass into ott er ** grounds of difference in this 
professed hurry of Your’s to agree.” You speak of Roman 
Catholic property here exceeding that of the Protestants. Why, 
do you think we cannot calculate, or that we never saw a 
rent-roll? The landed property is almost wholly Protestant, 
And let those who know Ireland say, whether, if all the 
personal property belonging to Protestants were taken out of it, 
how much there would remain behind. 

As to population, too: really, if we are to believe your 
accounts, the human species in Ireland goes on in an increasing 
ratio, that exceeds that of the most thriving new colony. 
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It doubles at every new Roman Catholic petition each session 
of parliament. Other calculators require, in order to double 
the population, under the most favourable circumstances, 
thirty years; but you double it in one—and that under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, according to you. It was 
within a few years back, two millions only. <A petition, 
shortly afterwards in one night, begot another million. But, 
in December, 1817, at the voice of your manifesto, we have 
suddenly increased and multiplied to the prodigious swarm of 
six millions of Roman Catholics! Why, there are not six 
millions of souls in all Ireland. But if there are, it is the 
utmost that the most exaggerated calculations, (exaggerated, 
for obvious reasons,) do make it. According, then, to your 
method of arithmetic, there is not one Protestant in Ireland. 
But it has been said, ten times over, and not contradicted, 
because it could not be contradicted—thrice it has lately been 
authentically reported—and, for the last time, in the printed 
copy of Mr. J. Lestie Fosrer’s speech—that the Roman 
Catholics of Ulster do no amount to more than the number of 
Protestants throughout the other three Provinces. Substituting, 
therefore, (for precision,) one equal quantity for another, all 
Ulster may be taken (here) as Protestant—amounting to more 
than one-fourth, probably, one-third, of the gross population— 
ora million and three quarters, at the least—and, probably, 
two millions. While the Roman Catholics do not, certainly, 
amount to more than 4,250,000—and, probably, do not 
exceed 4,000,000. Then, too, you reckon the number of 
heads, only ; as if even three, or thrice three, of those poor 
unfortunate creatures who fill, generally, the suburbs, streets, 
and cabins of Ireland, were equally efficient to themselves, 
their families, and the state, as one single good Protestant 
eomen of the north. 

In this wild proposal of your’s, which your Excellency, 
being pleased to be jocose, offers to us, we observe a few more 
mistakes you fall into—the apprehension of which might have 
been one reason for your conjuring us, at the outset, to keep 
away from “ all grounds of difference.” 

On the subject of oarHs, we must undeceive you as to the 
opinion we entertain of our Roman Catholic countrymen— 
(though we do not agree with you that fidelity and Roman 
Catholic fidelity are convertible terms.) Irishmen are, 
proverbially, honourable ; and regard what is good, sacred, 
and just—we believe not in consequence, but in spite, of the 
form of their religion. We pre-suppose this; otherwise we 
coyld not treat with them; and the very object of these our 
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two most valuable state papers would be done away. We 
believe that they are every way worthy of, and are ready for, 
a better religion ; and are, therefore, so far on the way towards 
becoming complete Protestants, that it depends only upon 
their clergy to make them completely Protestant this instant— 
as we think they ought tobe. Nor do we confound even a 
bigoted Roman Catholic with certain profligate people of 
various creeds, (that is, of no creed,) who as often call 
themselves Protestants as any thing else—and who can scarcely 
hear or take an oath without laughing in the faces of those who 
administer them. Yet, these are the very persons you seem 
to have in your eye, when you speak of ‘ oaths and declarations 
subscribed. by Protestant persons, which oaths,” &c. * alone 
render them eligible to offices.” And you go so far as to say, 
that “ the penal system, (as you still persist in calling it,) 
constitutes a disregard for all the obligations of an oath, as the 
only necessary qualification of eligibility for Roman Catholics 
to the highest offices of trust and confidence in the state.” 
First, thanking you, by the way, for this compliment you 
pay to our understandings, we can collect it as your opinion, 
at least, that the mere taking of a corporal oath qualifies a 
inan, at once, for trust, confidence, and office. You urge, 
of course, the horrid temptation from this—and really, if this 
were all the security afforded by Protestants of their fidelity in 
office, you might well laugh in your sleeve at the credulity 
of those who could ordain or receive such tests. You next 
(taking this for granted) instance the plighted faith, in their 
treaties with us, of foreign potentates—the Pope, in particular. 
We should be in a pretty way, truly, if this were the only 
security and principle of our treaties with them. We, Pro- 
testants, however, reckon that they will keep their faith, just 
as long as it suits their convenience : and every treaty, as it 
occurs, 1s, to us, only the last demarcation, or line of limita- 
tion, to their unjust demands or aggressions. ‘They are the 
mere geographical marks in diplomacy, from which they are 
to start in their next warfare; and the treaty, so far as it 
concerns their respective CABINETs, is only meant to record, 


that they had, at such a date, gone so far in rapine, and no 


farther. With regard to their respective liege sulyects, as well 
as ours, the treaty is intended to secure their OPINION only: 
NO GOVERNMENT BEING, AT ALL TIMES, SO UNIFORMLY VIGI- 
LANT AND IN STRENGTH, WHETHER AT HOME OR ABROAD, 
AS TO BE WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF RIGHTFUL OPINION, 
- This is the ultimate safeguard of peace abroad, and of liberty 
at home: while religion, walking forth from that sanctuary of 
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laws, the Scripture, appoints and sets this guard. But, with 
respect to foreign cabinets, as abstracted from their several 
liege subjects—and, with regard also, to all those who, at 
home, are, in principle, aLtieENs—the “ Uti Possidetis” aud 
the * Srarus Quo,” seem tobe the two poles upon which 
all treaties and settlements turn; and we trust to some other 
security than their oaths, for keeping out of their grasp every 
thing dear to us. 

The objection you make to certain oaths as ‘‘ obnoxious,” 
is applicable to all oaths whatever—to the Protestant’s oath of 
allegiance, as wellas to any other. It may, or may not, for 
any thing we know, be “ vilifying,” as you are pleased to 
call it, to be obliged to swear every man that he will not offend 
against his duty, or not keep his word.- And, inthis realm, a 
Koman Catholic must take sub-divided oaths, for. he has ‘a 
divided duty. 7 

You next run out into a declamation about the ARTICLES oF 
LIMERICK, where, we understand, there is a dispute both 
about facts and principles: and this is a fresh performance of 
your parol, to “seek only the points wherein we agree, and 
to avoid grounds of difference.’ But, for agreement, or 
argument’s sake, (pretty much the same thing among dispu- 
tants) —taking fora moment, your statement to be correct—if 
WILLIAM agreed to your stipulation for liberty of conscience, 
he did only what was right. If be went further, and agreed to 
set aside the church and state of this realm, he ious his 
powers. But we are not disposed, we promise you, to throw 
any reflection, or doubt, on the memory of WILLIAM; nor 
shall we think the better of your manifesto for abusing him. 
And whensoever this part of the United Kingdom comes to its 
senses, its people will, ONE AND ALL, with one voice, hail 
and bless the event, when the throne was abdicated by tyranny 
and James. We are, further, of opinion, that a man’s sen- 
timents on Wiitttam and JAMEs are a more infallible test, or 
SHiBBOLETH. of his title to our confidence and trust, than 
any oaths or declarations whatever, 

This, we think, is the description of atrue and genuine 
OrANGEMAN: a character not merely innocent, but praise- 
worthy in the highest degree. Jt is every man’s duty to be 
an Orangeman. We are sorry to observe the squeameshness on 
this topic in the parliamentary debates, (as we see them printed 
at least,) as if, in Ireland, the being a partizan of church and 
state, were a matter to be apologised for, or excused—not 
justified. Such is the point to which we have wandered out 
of our way, since the year 1782. Among other singular 
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contradictions in the character of a good Irish subject, is this— 
that men who can be impudent enough, God knows, in other 
matters, are shamefaced at whetis right. ‘To our posterity it 
would be a droll paradox to record: ‘* be it remembered, &c. 
that in 1817, a partizan of church and state was afraid, in 
lreland, to wave his banner, or raise his voice, and to celebrate 
peaceably, but with rejoicings, the anniversary of his couutry’s 
deliverance.” However, it is not yel a libel, thank God, (cer- 
tainly not a premumre,) to deny the Pope's authority and 
supremacy here. A free church and state will still protect 
the liberty of the press. For we must here observe, once for 
all, (whatever shallow reasoners may declaim on this subject,) 
the press merely cannot protect itsel/—except in avoiding to 
give just cause of offence. It may destroy itself, indeed, by 
violent language and excess—that is, it may commit an act of 
suicide. Nor should it be forgotten by those who abuse church 
and state, that the press owes to the protection afforded by that 
tolerating church and state, the very license of abusing Boru. 
In the spirit of that ‘license, you impeach the oath of 
aljuration, &c. But do you think we are so dull and so ignorant, 
not only of church history, but of all history, and so little 
experienced in human nature, as to place much confidence in 
any adviser, who wants only, in exchange for power, to get 
rid of his oaths, and who gravely asks us to forego our religion ? 
Waving, next, the irregularity of your making the Roman 
Catholic religion the equal of theestablished one ;—assuming 
to be its peer (for to this, af present, you limit its pretensions, 
and talk, as yet, nothing of precedence,) you do it the honour 
tu say, that our liturgies are essentially the same, differing 
“ only in the language.” Avoiding, here, the mention of 
other differences, (though, if there be no other, we see then 
no further excuse for your schism with us,) we shall advert to 
the point of language merely. When two persons, knowing 
the same tongue, and no other, are for expressing the same 
sentiments, each in his own way, we say, currently, they differ 
only intheir language, But we do not thus express ourselves 
when we mean to say, that one speaks in his mother-tongue, 
and the other in some foreign idiom, (whether it be Greek, 


Latin, or Italian,) of which, perhaps himself, but, to a 


certainty, hishearers, do not understand one word. So you 
say, that “ our ecclesiastical constitutions are alike episcopal.” 
Besides other differences, have you not one dignitary more ? 
But, doubtless, this slight variation between the systems was 
overlooked in your laudable hurry “ to agree and conciliate.” 
' The Protestants, too, say, from history, that the Latin or 
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Papal church has seceded from the true church, and that the 
term heretic cannot apply to the established church, without a 
solecism iit language, as well as in principle. We define, also, 
the REFORMATION as nothing more than a restoration of the 
true chirch, from which even the Greek chureh has not 
departed so far as the Latin one. And though we do not 
attach much importance to the distinction, the Greck church 
is the elder of the Latin—a circumstance which we mention, 
merely because we have heard that the latter prides itself upon 
its setiiority. | 

With regard to the promulgation of the Scripture, you are 
(for some reason or other) not quite so explicit as the impor- 
tance of this topic requires, consistently with a candid and 
sincere appeal, iz earnest, to plain men. All you choose to 
say, is, “ that your Pastors have restrained the ignoyant from 
reading it.’ Ought they not rather to teach the ignorant to 
read it?) Youadd, “ your Pastors conceived that, by so doing, 
they acted merely in obedience to the authority of Scripture.” 
We would thank you to point out that authority, as we find in 
Scripture a hundred authorities to the contrary. In truth, 
every line in Scripture virtually speaks the contrary. You sub- 
join, * that the ignorant wrest the Scripture to their own 
destruction :” you omitted to add, (perhaps, because the thing 
is Jess excusable,) so have the learned likewise. And what is 
worse, that certain of the learned at Rome, have wrested the 
Scripture, not merely to tle loss of themselves, but of others, 
too. 

It is time now to draw up our COUNTER-PROPOSITION to 
your very mad proposal. 

There are Five possible systems, from first to last, that 
might, in the nature of things, have been fallen upon for the 
treatment of the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland. Ist. An 
absolute and total PROHIBITION, without further forfeitures or 
penalty whatever; but resolutely and steadily excluding its 

rofessors, whether teachers or not, from acquiring lands, 
as well as from every other privilege not granted to an absolute 
ALIEN. 2d. Erecting an [Nqutsirion, on the principle and 
practice of Romé and Spain; a measure too odious almost 
to mention, and the most abherrent from the genius of Pro- 
testaptism itself. 3d. EsraBiisninG THE Roman CarTHoLic 
RELIGION in Ireland, as your Excellency would do; and of 
consequence, hecessarily rooting out Protestantism. This is 
¢ontrary, not only to the Act of Union, but to all our ancient 
vcts of parliament, and to the reiterated constitution of the 
yealm—a measure amounting to self-treason, if any King of 
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England could have the temerity so much as to think of it. 
4th. A VACILLATING policy, alternately, between the first and 
third system ; approximating to each in succession, according 
to the humour of this or that administration, and the existing 
_ affairs of Europe. This vacillation has so unsettled the minds 
of some of us Protestants, as to leave them in doubt, whether, 
at last, we shall be allowed to have any religion at all. 5th. The 
system we are now going to mention: but really we must pause 
a little, as the bare suggestion would subject any mau to the 
charge of madness, for the term of six months, at the least—as 
talking wildly of a thing visionary, impossible, unheard of, &c. 
&c. But, it is a system which, at the end of that term, 
every man who is not mad, wiil acknowledge, that it is the 
only one which is not replete with sophistry, nonsense, and 
self-contradiction—not to mention riot, sedition, &c. &c. &e. 
The FirTH system, then—-overlooked by tacit and universal 
consent, but which the Roman Catholics have, by the 
constitution, a clear, acknowledged, and indefeasible title 
“ to demand, insomuch that they might peremptorily insist on 
it, with the legislature, as their niGHtT,’—is, to become RE- 
FORMED. ‘This we suppose to take place in good earnest— 
led thereto, (be it always remembered,) BY THEIR OWN 
Pastors uniting with ours inthe same common religion ; 
and enjoying thus, without reserve, all privileges and immunities 
of any sUBsecT whatsoever. We say, led on by your own 
clergy, for none other can properly emancipate you from your 
nonsense and your prejudices. Jt was by Roman Catholic 
clergymen that we were ourselves reformed. The very reformation 
was brought about by them—that is, self-corrected clergymen 
restored the real and pure religion ; pitching human infallability 
tothe Devil, from whence it came. Providence has ordered 
it, that it should belong to the clergy only, and alone, to 
accomplish this necessary work of salvation : and, we think, it is 
too much for any Roman Catholic, ecclesiastical or lay, to de- 
mand to be admitted to all rights and privileges, without being 
previously reformed—the price we and our ancestors, (who are 
and were, at least, the equals of the Roman Catholics and 
their ancestors,) have paid for that admission before them. We 
think it is too arrogant to demand to be admitted on other or 
easier terms than us; that is, the labour, sacrifice, and 
concession of self-reformation, and of dutifully and unqualifiedly 
uniting with the state against all the world. On less terms 
than these, the pretension to be admitted would bea most 
unfair and invidious assumption—-it would be tyranny, and 
not liberty. And here we would insert your admissions, (which 
No. 237, Vol. 53, February, 1818. Rr 
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we hope were sincere,) of the innocence and wholesomeness of 
our liturgy, as a complete code of christianity, only that these 
admissions are too long and rather verbose. Something 
shorter, and more to the purpose, we would prefer. Perhaps, 
asimple assent will do—or shew, in your conduct, that you 
are reconciled, and come over, and you need not say a word 
more about it. And, as to affecting’to stand upon the point 
of honowr—what point of honour, we would ask you, can 
there be between the state and one of its subjects? Or, if 
there can be such an anomaly, which of the two parties is to 
give way? Not the state. We cannot suppose such a thing. 
Nor are we quite so simple as not to see through the following 
reasoning ;—** I do not profess to understand, learnedly, my 
religion ; | refer you for this to the clergyman.” If that be 
the case, you will be so good as to set about understanding it. 
“ To persevere,” you add, “ in the weaker religion, is, at 
least, generous.” If people have that fancy, we cannot help 
them—they are, no doubt, at liberty to indulge themselves in 
it, or in any other hobby, just as long as they think fit. But, 
if persons persist in demanding, as you do, and, if they are 
in earnest for honours and emoluments, will they condescend to 
qualify themselves accordingly, and only to do as all others, 
their equals, betters, and inferiors, are bound to dv? The 
primitive christians did voluntarily shut themselves out from 
honours and emoluments, renouncing worldly advantages, and 
preferring even martyrdom, in order to promulgate the Gospel. 
But you (our modern christians,) without promulgating any 
thing, (that is good for any thing,) do, by a new logical 
martyrdom to your own desires and our understanding, 
renounce and demand a thing in the very same breath! Howis 
it possible to gratify you, when there is no understanding you? 
You cannot break your attachment: nor can we either. And 
as we have taken an engagement to maintain the Protestant 
constitution in church and state, we may, we hope, be allowed 
to keep it. ‘To ask us to break our oath a litle, is really as 
high a joke, as to say, ‘* break your necks a litile.” In this 
age, so fond of physics, of chemical and other experimental 
analysis, so novel an experiment (ona subject so dear to us, 
as our necks clearly are) might cost us more than the 
experiment was worth—even though Sir Humpary Davy 
himself. in the midst of his fulminating papers, should, from 
his chair, recommend it. And here, by-the-way, we cannot 
help remarking the unexpected effect produced by the liberal 
discourses of our modern political lecturers, professing mode- 
eration, &c. and we think this applicable to the spirit of your 
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whole manifesto. We have often stared to see the hearers 
come out from such mild sermons, and magnanimous, warm 
promises, (before the latter had time even to get cool,) most 
devoutly disposed to pillage one half of the world, and to knock 
on the head the other half. 

“« It is an affair of conscience,” you say. What has con- 
science to do with yoar holding a seat in parliament, &c. 
your multiplied petitions, or your present manifesto? The 
constitution, abborring an Inquisition, does not look into the 
consciences of men, or into any . thing confined to the mere 
breast of the individual. Out of this asylum, or sanctuary, 
all is temporal. This very question is a mere temporal one, or 
(we promise you) the Pope would take no interest in it. And 
even of your Protestant advocates in parliament, though they 
talk there as if they were the Apostles of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the constitution does not, inquisitorially, call them 
to account for it, and they continue members of the legislature 
as before—their opinions and votes must be left to their own 
consciences. Whatever their eccentricities of opinion may be, 
their wishes or sentiments, “however those of a remote age or 
country, and unsuited to their own,) so Jong as they keep 
clear of the Pope’s supremacy and authority, spiritual or tem- 
poral, in fact and in outward profession, no ote is curious to 
look further. 

This, then, is the porch you must enter through, as we and 
our ancestors have done before you. We address ourselves 
here, thérefore, to your clergy, turning our eyes towards 
THESE, who must lead the way. They have the keys of the 
gate committed to their custody. We conjure them, if they 
have hearts, (and we think they have, for they are Irishmen)— 
we conjure them, as they tender the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures—as they feel for the misery and fallen condition of 
Irishmen, to take pity upon the people! Why will they be 
the tools of a faction, and of a foreign faction, instead of 
being, as they might by their office, the guardian-teachers of 
their desolate congregations ? Let them revounce the pride 


and sinful intrigue of the Italian Priesthood —theiv love of 


domination—for a work of real christian charity. Come over 
to the poor---the deserted, untaught, and unpatroned poor--- 
your countrymen. Open to them your arms and hearts, and 
take leave for ever of past misunderstandings aud follies. We, 
too, will offer a mutual acknowledgment and sacrifice on the 
altar of reconciliation---FOR ALL HAVE MORE OR LESS NE- 
GLECTED THEIR DUTY. Tuis is to have an Irish heart---rats 
is to be a christian father, and a Pastor! 

So far we address ourselves exclusively to your clergy, whom 
we regard a great deal more than (we suspect) your Excellency 
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does. It is now time to dispatch the rest of our answer to 
you---a very different matter, requiring less seriousness. And 
to conclude, therefore, our counter-proposition to your wild State 
Paper. We have herein made to you ouR ULTIMATUM---that 
is, the © consummation,” (to use your Excellence ve own lingo,) 
* a lesson well worthy of your consideration.” “ We ear- 
nestly urge you to adam, * &e. © Our moe mtn consti- 
tution is episcopal, and observes the same orders,” &c. ‘ We 
approximate,’ &c. .And we assure you, that from henceforth 
the very ground of the question that puzzles you so much will 
besdone away; for, ‘ at will be past all quesiion, that two 
classes of our population, thus united in principle and in prae- 
tice, will be subjected io the same measures of government--- 
and then, in our political and social relations, the similarity 
will be complete,” &c. &c. 

The undersigned request his Excellency the Board, to lay 
this note before his Serene Highness, the august body, They 
have also the honour to reiterate to his Excellency the assurance 
of their very jugh consideration, &c. 

In witness whereof, the respective Envoys, &c. and bave 
thereto affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done in Centuplicate, at Dublin, December 23, 1817. 
On the behalf of all 

Tue Prorestants or THE Untrep Kinepom. 
(In the absence of all the other Plenipotentiaries 
in Congress.) 

P. S.- -The Convention to be perfected, on the exchanging 
and ratifying of the foregoing preliminaries, which also are 
to be inserted in the Protocol (of the conferences) between 
the High Contracting Parties. 

(A true copy.) 


DIOCESE OF CLOGHER. 
(From the Dublin Evening Post.) 
SIR, 
Tuovcu I am confident every intelligent and unbiassed reader 
of your invaluable journal will find all the delicate questions 
proposed to me by RanpAt Kernan, radically and substan- 
tially answered in the certificate and ‘other authorities which 
app eared in The Dublin Ev ening Post of the 21st instant, you 
will add to the many obligations I and the second order of the 
clergy owe you by inserting the following copy of the sen nce 
pronounced against me, with a few concise strictures : 


* Rev. Sir, whereas some of the charges lodged with me 
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against you have not been rebutted in the depositions taken at 
the late Commission, and whereas serious doubts remain on 
my mind with regard to the efficacy of the rebutment of some 
others of the charges, particularly with regard to the deposi- 
tion made by T. D. disproving her charge against you, and 
also with regard to A. M‘A.’s charge; for these and for other 
criminal charges of the like nature, Jodged with me against 
you, wrunty of which, or of the names of the individuals who 
made them, I do not, in the present instance, conceive myself 
justifiable in furnishing you with. For these reasons I say: I, 
by these presents, suspend you from all and every Priestly 
function. 

“« JAMES MURPHY, Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Clogher, 6th of May, 1813. 
“ To the Reverend Michael M*Gimn, 
Parish Priest of Clontibret.” 

You see, Sir, this sentence rests avowedly, first, not on 
proofs, (which the most zealous exertions were not able to 
procure,) but on some charges, &c. not having been rebutted, 
&e. taken, &e. I had called repeatedly for a_ public investi- 
gation, and for copies of the “ charges.” ‘The former was at 
Jength granted ; the latter only on the evening of the day pres 
ceding the Commission, reluctantly. ‘The day, place, and hour 
were appointed—my supposed accusers cited. They were 
often called and waited for from ten until two o’clock. Find- 
ing not one coming forward, I requested the judge to examine 
some of my witnesses, not for the purpose of “ rebutting 
charges,” (which no Court could require of me, as no proof 
whatever was adduced against me,) but in order to do away 
any foul impressions that might be made on the minds of any 
of my hearers, hundreds of whom were present. Many were 
tested, to the full satisfaction of the numerous audience, and, 
as it was thought, to that of the mitred Judge, who stopt the 
proceedings, and would hear no more. A venerable Doctor 
of Divinity, the Socius of the Judge, exclaimed, “ Charges 
framed in Hell!” the Judge’s Secretary, “ Persecution 
similar to that of the Jews against .......s..ses00008 —the mul- 
titude re-echoed. A sentence of acquittal was expected by 
all, and demanded, but refused. ‘The sentence rests, 2dly, 
on serious doubts, &c. particularly on the deposition, &c. dis- 
proving, &c. The Judge had never seen her, nor did he as 
yet.. The scrap of paper, containing her supposed charge, 
does not say she had ever sworn, nor did any one appear to 
prove she had ever said a bad word of me. The disproving 
affidavit had been made in presence of and witnessed by three 
respectable Priests, and read in the Court. The other charge, 
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on the non-rebutting of which “ his doubts particularly rest,”’ 
was on a bit of paper, signed by nobody, witnessed by nobody, 
and, of course, a nothing. However, as the name of an 
individual was mentioned indirectly on it, alleging some 
improper conduct, that should have taken place about ten 
years before, two men of character, well acquainted with her, 
deposed in open Court, that she was the most vile and infa- 
mous woman that ever lived.in their neighbourhood, a disgrace 
to her sex, and not deserving of credit, even were she present 
and sworn. N.B. She had not come to Clontibret until well 
advanced in years. Neither she, nor any other, is said to 
have sworn, at any time, against me. The former of the two, 
particularly alluded to, on finding that her disproving deposi- 
tion was overlooked, made affidavit to the same purpose in 
presence of a magistrate, detailing the abominable means 
taken to forward her name; in this she is supported, on oath, 
by three others, and by the open confession of the guilty for- 
gerer. This statement, to me very irksome, as it brings long 
persecution and sufferings to my recollection, will appear 
strange and incredible to many; yet, who dares to contradict a 
word of it? If the Bishopor his employers venture to do so, they 
shall hear more. The character of the latter of the two supposed 
accusers, was depicted, on oath, shortly after the trial, by ten 
respectable men—by her former Parish Priest, his Curate, and 
by the testimony of a magistrate, to whom she had been trou- 
blesome. He has, lastly, in his sentence, recourse to similar 
charges, which he does not conceive himself justifiable to pro~ 
duce. He might say the same of all he did adduce. Is this 
tolerable ina case publicly tried? Yet this is RaNDELL’s 
‘most pious, virtuous, and enlightened Prelate that ever 
adorned the Catholic church of Ireland.” He would do well 
to search the records, in which he is so conversant, for a sen- 
tence similar to the present, founded on mere accusations, 
without any proof, and on doubts not to be removed, as he 
may shortly get a fee from said Judge, and have an opportu- 
nity of displaying his talents in Monaghan. I refer him to a 
case in one of #sop’s Fables, and to the Fairy Tales, of 
enchanted arrows taken out of a magic quiver to elph-shoot 
unwary mortals. I shall trespass no farther at present on your 
precious columns, but I shall give the opinion of some of the 
most learned advocates in Rome on this famous sentence, and 
on that against my fellow sufferer. 
I have the honor to be, 
Your most obedient, &c. 
MICHAEL M‘GINN. 
- Clontibret, Castle- Blayney, Jan, 31, 1817. 


~ 
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TO THE EARL. OF FINGAL. 


My Lorp,—I am a plain man, not much in the habit of 
writing for the public ; but 1 understana common sense, and 
I love to come to the point at once. 

Are you, my Lord, a Catholic ?—are you an Irishman? If 
you are a Catholic, why do you not assist in procuring eman- 
cipation for your religion?) If you are an Irishman, why do 
you not assist in procuring civil liberty for your country ¢ 

Will you answer that you are prevented from assisting by the 
intemperanee of the agitators? My Lord, there is no intem- 
perance at present; that is quite at an end. And besides, 
you, my Lord, assisted during, and till after, the period of 
the greatest intemperance. 

Jutemperance, as an excuse for holding back, is quite worn 
out. It will no longer serve any purpose. 

But there is the veto; surely, my Lord, you will not 
petition for the veto. If you do, certainly you will do worse 
than keep back. You will create a permanent division of the 
most virulent and unrelenting nature amongst the Catholics. 
Such a division is precisely what our bitterest enemies anxiously 
desire. Will you, my Lord, do the work of our bitterest ene- 
mies ? 

No inconsistency is required from your Lordship; you are 
not required to retract any thing, to make any concession to 
any party; the petition is to be one which you have already 
signed, Can you assign any reason why you should promote 
and perpetuate dissen-ion by refusing to sign that petition 
again? 

Thus, my Lord, the matter stands ; your country looks to 
you; all Ireland have thei eyes fixed on you: the goodness 
of your disposition, the integrity of your own heart, are 
admitted by all classes and parties; but it is also well known 
that you areassailed by persons of a different description. 
There are wretches, for no name is too harsh for them, who 
call themselves Catholics, and yet receive the daily pay of 
the persons who founded and perpetuate Orange Lodges : 
the facility and kindness of your disposition enables those 
persons to influence your judgment. Beware, my Lord, 
beware of those whoare hired to betray your religion and your 
country. 

This is an awful moment ; you are invested with an awful 
responsibility. Chuse, for you must chuse, between for- 
warding the views of our bitter enemies by division and 
dissension, or forwarding the cause of your religion and your 
country, by joining the’ranks of. the petitioning Catholics, . : 
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The matter lies within a narrow compass ; there is no other 
alternative. May you chuse rigktly, is the prayer of aman 
who is disposed to adinire and respect you, though he is 


A PLAIN MAN. 


‘Tax Quarter Sessions for the County of Fermanagh terminated 
on Tuesday. A trial which excited a great share of public 
interest arose out of the following singular circumstance :—On 
the decease of the late Mr. Magir, Parish Priest of Devonish, 
the Romau Catholic Bishop of this diocese nominated Mr. 
Boylan as his successor, under a provision that Mr. Duffy, 
acting-Curate of that parish, should be continued in that situa- 
tion, and enjoy the same emoluments, as he did during the 
incumbency of Mr. Magir. This appointment was opposed 
by the majority of the parishioners, who sturdily maintained 
Mry Daffy’s right of succession, and their own right to choose. 
Mr. Boylan, after ineffectually using his best endeavours. fot 
several months, to reconcile the people, during which time he 
incurred some personal risk, and more gross treatment, ‘found 
himself obliged “at last to resign the charge of the "parish. 
A Mri Smith was. subsequently appuinted, and at the same 
time if we are correctly ijformed, an interdict was issued against 
Mr. Duffy, for co-operating with the refractory part of the 
parishioners, and setting his Bishop’s authority at defiance. 
Mr.- D. ‘however, persisted in his claim, alleging that the 
proceeding dm the part of tlie Bishop was arbitrary and illegal, 
and appealed to the decision of the court of Rome. I[n_ this 
state of things, Mr. Smith, and all thos¢ who approved of his 
appointment, were denied admission into the Chapels. On 
Sunday, the 29th. of Dec, Jast,. % appears, Mr. S. in the 
discharge ofhis duty, proceeded, accompanied by a number 
of ‘his friends, to one of the Chapels, which they found pre- 
occupied, the doors fortified, and a party within armed with 
sticks, and prepared for a ‘stout resistance. After some fruitless 
expdéstulation on the part of Mr. S. one of the doors was forced, 
and a disgraceful contest commenced, which terminated in 
the decamping of "Mr. D.’s partisans, who refused to attend 
the ceremony about to be performed, At the conclusion of the 
Service, having mustered reinforcements, they returned, and 
some further hostilities ensued contiguous to the chapel. Ex- 
aminations were sworn on both sides, before George Nixon, Esq. 
and some individuals of each parity were punished for the 
violation .of the peace. Of Mr. Duffy’s partisans two were 
convicted and sentenced to confinement, and of Mr. Smith’s 
“ve were found guilty and confined for two months. 
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Coyne, Mr. his letter to Dr. Troy, on 
the Rhemish Testament, 282. 

Crisp, Dr. Tobias, abominable doc- 
trines of, extracted from Dr. Gill's 
edition of his works, 182. 

Cromwell, his ready quotation of 
scripture, to effect his purpose, 482. 

Crucifixion, Rev. H. C, Donnoghue’s 
remarks on the, 28. 

Curtis, J. H. favourable review of lis 
treatise on the physiology and 
diseases of the ear, 267. 

Curtis, William, botanist,some account 
and character of, 328. 

DAUBENY, Rev. Archdeacon, his 
remarks en the Church of Scotland, 
14 ; on the Lord’s Supper, 19. 

Dedication, a remarkable one, 194. 

Defence of the Church Missionary 
Society, against the objections of 
the Archdeacon of Bath, reviewed, 
458, 534. 

Derby, remarks on the traitors exe- 
cuted at, 250. 

Diabetes, observations on, 446. 

Dictetic medicine, growing attention 
given to, 445. 

Dissenters, required to ponder on the 
consequences of separation from 
the Church, 483. 

Doddridge, Dr. his remarks on the 
advent of the Holy Ghost, 58 ; his 
character, 328. 

Domestic nomination, the bar to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, 512. 

Douay, Catholic Bible, address to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
on certain doctrines contained m 
the notes ofthe, 390, 471. 

Diomgoole, Dr. his speech remarked 
on, 161. 

Duffy, Rev., trial of his partisans, for 
rioting, to support his succession as 
parish priest of Devonish, Ireland, 
608. 

Ear, pathology of the, 62. : 

—review of J.H. Curtis’s treatise 
on the physiology and diseases 
of the, 267. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, extract from, 
on the fear of human authority, 449. 

Education, thoughts on the advanta- 
ges of a classical, 149. 

Edward the Sixth, liturgy of, com- 
mended, 15. 

Elgin Marbles, extract from thememo- 
rable report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on, 565. 

Ellis, Mr., his Jeurnal of the Proceed- 
ings of the Embassy to China, 
favourable revtew of, 535. 
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Elrington, Professor, correspondence 
between and Mr. O‘Conaell, 177. 
Emancipation, Catholic, Parliamen- 
tary names which have supported 

it, 582. 

England, Papal Bulls rejected in, 
when popery was acknowledged, 
579. 

English Language, decline of the, re- 
marked on, 42. 

—— divorces, horror and can- 
tempt of the French, at the fre- 
quency of, 240. 

Episcopal ordination, Hare’s exclusive 
claims, examined and rejected, 248, 

Epistle divinity, observations on, 557. 

Evangelical, observations on the 
term, 60. 

Equinoctial regions, favourable re- 
view of Humboldt’s Travels to, 525. 

Ethelston’s, Rev. C. W. review of 
Hare's Letters on the Methodist Mi- 
nistry, 248, 505. 

Evans, John, review of his, * Excur- 
sion to Windsor,” 41, extract from, 
ibid. 

of his “ Tribute of re- 
spect to the beloved Memory of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales,” 269. 

Faith, Dr. Robertson's Sermon on the 
duty of contending earnestly for 
the, favourably reviewed, 46. 

Female would-be-Philosophers, ad- 
vice to, 203. 

Fenelon, anecdote in his “ Life,” 277. 

Fenning, Eliza, remarks on, 249, 

Fermanagh Sessions, trial at, of the 
partisans of the Rev. Mr, Duffy,and 
Mr, Smith, for rioting, to support 
the claims of both for succession, 
as parish-priest of Devonish, 608. 

Feysenmeyer, J. P. review of his ap- 
peal to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Soeieties, 248,505 ; his account of a 
Methodistic revival, 314. 

Fingal, Ear} of, letter to, ou the Vete, 
607. 

Fornication, a venial sin only, in the 
Romish Decretais, 413. 

“ Fyance,” by Lady Morgan, review- 
ed, 109, 221 ; extracts from, 111, 
221 ; grammatical accuracies in, 
247. 

—~——_——~— miserable condition of the 
peopie of, before the revolution, 
225 ;servility of the Nobility, 231 ; 
rank ill defined in, 232 ; purity of 
manners general, in public places 
in, 241 ; interregnum, remarks on, 
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242; restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty in, 244. 

French, gross frauds practised on the, 
under the sanction of religion, 114; 
well-educated women, acute politi- 
cians, 235 ; general character of the 
women, 236 ; lasting mutual attach- 
ment among the, ib; conjugal feli- 
city more general than formerly, 
£37 ; their horror and contemptat the 
frequency of English divorces, 240. 

French Monareby, its inherent right 
to anpoint prelatures, 572. 

Friction, an instance of the good 
effects of, 446. 

GANDOLPHY, Rev. Mr. observa- 
tions on, 69. 

Ganganelli, his advice to ministers of 
the Gospel, 547. 

Genius, better protected in France, 
242. 

Ghent, Bishop of, prosecuted for his 
protest against the free Constitution 
of the Netherlands, 517. 

Gibbons, Father, observations on his 
Mission to Rome, 46:. 

Gloucester, Lord Bishop of, obser- 
vations on, 536. 

Gonsalvi, Cardinal, his conduct, con- 
nected with the Irish Catholics, 85, 
462 ; Mr. Hayes’ remarks on, 485. 

Good Old Times, a new fight for the 
people of England, favourable re- 
view of, 133, 355 ; copious extract 
from, 134, 356. 

Grave of the Convict, an Elegy, re- 
view of, 257, extracts from, 258. 

Gretser, Jesuit, account of, 75. 

Guachara-cavern, M. Humboldt’s de- 
scription of, 528. 

Gwilliam’s Cypress Wreath, for the 
Princess Charlotte, favourable re- 
view of, 331. 

HARDENBRASS. and Haverill, a 
novel, reviewed, 127, extracts from, 
128. 

Hare, Edward, review of his defence 
and vindication of the Methodist 
Ministry, 248 ; of strictures on his 
Letters addressed to the Rev. C. W. 
Ethelston, ib. ; of his further Vindi- 
cation of the Methodist Ministry, 
ib. ; extracts from, 253. 

Hartlepool, favourable review of Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp’s history of, 142. 

Harvest, public thanks in several 
towns in Germany, for an abundant, 
61. 

Hawkins, A. Esq. favourable review 
of his works of Claudian, 52. 
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Havannah, commerce tlie chief object 
at, 530. 

Hayes, Father, observations on, 69 ; 
extracts from a letter of, 85; his 
persecution and banishment from 
Rome, 462 ; his report of his Mis- 
sion to Rome, 484. 

Highland Society of London, late 
meeting of, 560. 

———bag pipe, observations on, 566. 

Hindoos, their indisposition to re- 
ceive tlle Gospel, 441. 

Hood, Lord, character of, 326. 

Hooker, Bishop, his remarks on doc- 
trine, 448. 

Hours of Solitude, a poem, reviewed, 
23 ; extracts from, 24. 

Human nature, observations on, 459. 

Humboldt’s travels to the equinoctial 
regions, review of, 525; extracts 
from, ib. 

Huss, John, his boldness in preaching, 
96. 

INDULGENCES, Luther’s remarks 
ou, 413. 

Inquisition, re-establishment of the, 67. 

Institute, the Royal, of France, Lady 
Morgau’s account of the first sitting 
of, since the restoration, 194. 

Ireland, industry of the parish-priests, 
to recover their lost iufluence, 69; 
their pretended miracles, 91; esta- 
blishment of the order of Jesuits in, 
ib. ; address to the Roman Catholics 
of, 390; epidemic disease in, de- 
scribed, 406; excommunication in, 
unhappy consequences of, 409 ; apa- 
thy of the English to the affairs of, 
539; efiects of the famine-fever in,ib. 

Irish Catholic Board, address of, to 
their Bishops, 69. 

—--—— papists, anecdotes of fhe 
blind subjection of the lower orders 
to their priests, 205; cleanliness 
among the, recommended, 386 ; 
their unhappy condition, from the 
tyranny of their priests, 410. 

—-their appeal to the English 
protestants, 496, 580. 

JACKSON, Mr. his observations on 
abstracts from tlie Travels of Ali 
Bey, 453; on Timbuctoo and the 
Nile, 453. 

Jesuits, observations onthe restoration 
of the order of, 165 ; worldly policy 
of in their foreign missions, 168 ; 
their atrocities the cause of their 
downfall, 172; Jesuit and Romish 
Seminaries, equivocal letter from 
one of them, 171. 
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Jesuits, monitor of the, extracts from, 
71. 

—— scandalous allowances by, 7?. 

— farther extracts from their 
Secreta Minota, 74. 

——— Institute of, observations on, 
75 ; Mosheim’s opinion of the, 81. 
Johnson, Dr. pertinacity of, to iis 

own opinion, 77. 

KENDALL, executed at Northimp- 
ton, remarks on the religious feel- 
ings of, 2:9. 

Kennedy, Rev. R. favonrable review 
of his poem on the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, 530 ; 
extracts, 354. ; 

Killaloe, Bishop of, his reply to the 
Roman Catholic Board's circaiar 
Letter, 88. 

King, interesting anecdote of the, 41. 

Knox, Rev. J. Spencer, favourable 
review of his Sermon preached in 
the Cathedral of Londonderry, 538. 

Ko-tou, Chinese ceremonial, remarks 
on, 517. 

LAYMAN, letter by a, addressed to 
Mr. ‘Thomas Palmer, on his animad- 
versions upon the farewell Sermon 
of the Rev. Richard Warner, re- 
viewed, 97; the pernicious ten- 
dency of the Calvinistic doctrines, 
exposed by a, 100, 

Laymen, of Kilmore, their inter- 
ference in ecclesiastical affairs, 547. 

Leo X. his sale of indulgences, 415. - 

Liberalitv, remarks on religious, 59. 

Lima, literature the chief object af, 
539. 

Limerick Articles, 


by William ITI, 
observations on, 598. 

Lincoln, t.ord Bishop of, his remarks 
on the Lord’s Supper, 18. 

Litta, cardinal, some account of his 


friendly interference in the Irish 
Catholic affairs, 485. 

Lock hospital, some account of the, 
486. 

Londonderry Assizes, account of a 
trial at, for libel, brought by the 
Rey. Thomas Campbell, against 
the Rev. John Smith, 1386. 

Lord's Supper, Rev. Jotin Skinner on 
the office for the Sacrament of the, 
reviewed, 12. 

Louis XVIII. pitiful explanation of, 
added to his concordat, 70. 

XIV. anecdote of, 230. 

Luther, on private masses, 96 ; on the 
abuses of private confession, 302; 
on indulgences, 413. 
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IN ALD, Dr., admirable speech 
of, on the shameless laxity of the 
Catholic Clergy, 547. 

M‘Faddin, bis excellent speech, 550. 

M‘Ginn, Rev. Michael, Catholic 
Priest, his suspension, 605. 

Maintenon, Madame de, anecdotes of, 
116. 

Manchester, some account of a meet- 
ingof the Bible Society at, 251. 

Mant, Dr. his sermen on the fear of 
the Lond and the King, favourable 
review of, 1; copious extracts 
from, 2. 

Maynooth, Catholic College at, the 
morality it propagates, 412 ; Catho- 
lic observations on, 586. 

Medals, the Highland Society of Lon- 
don, observations on, 567 

Methodistic schism, instances of, 

Mexico, on the popniation of, 530; 
science the chief object at, ib. 

Miler, Dr. remarks on, 70. 

Ministers, and their flocks, Rev. H. 

y the sacred 
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>» O'Donnoghue, on 
connexion between, 26. 

Miracles, their evidence of the divi- 
nity of Christ, 543. 

Monthly Gazette of Health, review of, 
441. 

Montmorenci, Anne de, his character, 
329. 

Morgan, Lady, her “ France,” re- 
viewed, 109, 221 ; herlively sketch 
of the French peasantry, 111; her 
account of the first sitting of the 
Royal Institute, after the Revolu- 
tion, 124; her description of the 
French youth of both sexes, 234. 

—— —— the Rev. Wm. onthe want 
of Protestant Churches in England, 
156. 

Moshcim, extract from, on the cha- 
racter of the Jesuits, 81. 

Murphy, Dr., Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clogher, his tyranny in the sus- 
pension of Michael Mc Ginn, parish 
Priest of Clontibrat, 605. 

NAPOLEON, anecdotes of, 229, 230. 

Ney, Marshal, the character of, 227. 

O‘CONNELL, Mr. correspondence 
between, and Professor Elrington, 
177; his Remarks on the Rhemish 
Testament, 398. 

Orange Association, resolutions of, 

Oxford, favourable Review of Wade’s 
Walks in, 31. 

——_——, its loyal 
King Charles L. 33. 

PALMER, Mr, Thomas, a Layman’s 


attachment to 
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letter to, on his animadversions 
upon the Farewell Sermon of the 
Rev, Richard Warner, reviewed, 
97; his perversion of the texts of 
Scripture, 104. 

Papal usurpations, names of Coun- 
tries resisted by, 576. 

Papists, their disregard of oaths, 70. 

Parkburst, Rev. John, his character, 
327. 

Pearson, Jolin, Esq. Senior Surgeon 
to the Lock Hospital and Asylum, 
aap account of, 436; Re- 
marks on his Commonplace Book, 
450. 

Peel, Right Hon. Robert, his Speech 
on the Protestant Interest, com- 
mended, 90. 

Philosophy, sound, Bishop Hunting- 
ford’s opinion of, 274. 

Picture of the present State of the 
Royal College of Physicians of 
London, by Dr. Reece, review of, 


431. 

Pitt, Mr. his College Life, at Cam- 
bridge, an enlogium upon, 200. 

Pithou, M. Extract from, on the in- 
herent right of Kings to appoint 
Bishops, 573. 

Placitum reginm,. where maintained 
and enforced, 576. 
Political discussions, 
of in public Sermons. 

nstitutions, never intended 
to interfere with religion, 373. 

Pompadonr, Mad. de, her influence 
on the affairs of Europe, 233. 

Pope, joy of the then, on the intel- 
ligence of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 164. 

the present, ingratitude 
of, 81; convention between and 
-he King of France, observations 
on, 82. 

—— Alexander, wise sayings of, 44. 

Popery, its errors and superstition 
censured, 115; Lady Morgan’s ex- 
position of its ridiculous proces- 
sions, 119; the deplorable effects 
of; 124; Morality of, 411. 

——— Repeal of the penal laws 
against, argument for its conti- 
nuance, 175; a general sketch of 
the state of, in the different king- 
dems of Eurcpe, 407, 572. 

Popes, three at once, their enmity to 
one another, 274. 

Porson, the Sexagenarian’s commen- 
dation of, and contrast between 
him and Wakefield, 201. 

—< his epigram on Hermon, 202, 


impropriety 


Index. 


Porsenian Levities, elegant charade 
selected from, 206. 

Portugal, the papal power to nomi- 
nate Bishops, rejected by, 570; in- 
Stance of its government to pre- 
vent usurpation, 574. 

Pretended Church of England mis- 
sionary Society, Remarks on, 377. 
Priesthood of the English Church, 
Mr. Hare's accusations of, re- 

turted, 307. 

Protestant, substitution of the term 
Evangelical, instead of, in Prussia, 
69; coupled with Judas by the 
Roman Catholics, 294; Churches 
in England, Rev. Mr. Morgan 
on the want of, 156. 

Protestants, in Ireland, advice to, 
461. 

Protestant Interest in Scotland, ad- 
dress to, in 1776, continued, 175. 
Prussia, substitution of the term 
Evangelical for Protestant, or- 

dered in, 60. 

Puritans, their hatred to the Protes- 
tant government, 560. 

QUESNEL, remark of, on Faith, 56 ; 
on Baptism, 544. 

RACINE, death-bed account of, 
115. 

Reece, Dr., Review of his present 
State of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of London 450 ; of his 
Chemical Guide, 540. 

Religion, never intended to be con- 
nected with political Institutions, 
373. 

Religious liberty, remarks on, 82. 

Revival, Methodistic, account of 
one, 314. 

Rhemish Testament, and Dr. Troy, 
remarks on, 279; observations from 
various correspondents, on the 
republication of the, 288; further 
observations, 385,465,569; remarks 
on the Declarations against the, 
356; the notes of, inculcate ani- 
mosity against Protestants, 484. 

Richmond, Rev. L. remarks on his 
perambulating ministry, 252. 

Rob Roy, Review of, 417; Extracts 
from, 419. 

Robertson, Dr., review of his Sermon 
onthe duty of earnestly contending 
for the Faith, 46; Extracts from, ib. 

, Remarks by, on the 
Jesuits, 78. 

Rome, important letter from, 403; 
intrigues at, 459; Mr. Hayes’ Re- 
port of his Mission to, 485. 


-— 





Index. 


Roman Catholics, reflections on, 65; 
prevarication in Scripture texts by, 
ib. the Scriptures represented by, as 
unable to make a man wise unto 
Salvation, without the aid of pas- 
tors, 66; enjoy a!l that they ought, 
70; address to, 391, 471. 

~———- Catholic Board, address of, 
to their Bishops, €9; reply to the 
circular letter of, 88; meeting of 
the, 597; remarks on it and Sir 
Francis Burdett, 405; its extinction, 
570. 





principles, observations 
on, 292. 

- Bible, further account 
of, 296. 

Romish Church, on its exclusive right 
to spiritual offices and privileges, 
299. 

Rump Parliament, its exploits, 356. 

Russian brides, some remarks on, 
239. 

Ryder, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Dean of Wells, Archdeacon Tho- 
mas’s address to for presiding as 
Dean of Wells, at the formation of 
a Church Missionary Society at 
Bath, 364. 

SAINT Bartholomew, Popish excuse 
for the massacre of, 162; true ac- 
count of, 163. 

Patrick’s purgatory, some re- 
marks on, 91. 

Scandret, Mr. his distinction between 
a Sacrament and a Sacrifice, 17. 

Scotland, the Statistical account of 
commended, 208. 

Scriptures, Calvinism examined and 
compared with the, 97 ; the proper 

test of opinions, 449. 

Sebastiani, Dr., Mr. Hayes’ remarks 
on, 86. 

Secreta Monita, of the Jesuits, ob- 
servations on, 76. 

Sexagenarian, or the Recollections of 
a Literary Life, review of, 195 ; ex- 
tracts from, 194. 

Sbarp, Sir Cuthbert, favourable re- 
view of his History of Hartlepool, 
142. 

——— Sir John, review of his Code 
of Agriculture, 207. 

Skinner, Rev. John, on the office for 
the Sacrament for the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 12%; extracts from, ib. 

Smith, Rev. Mr., trial of the par- 
tisans of, at Fermanagh Sessions, 
fer rioting, while supporting his 
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nomination as parish Priest of 
Devonish, 608. 

Smith, Rey. John, action brought 
against, at the Londonderry As- 
sizes, by the Rev. Thomas Camp- 
bell, for defamation, 185. 

Sovereign Grace, the fruitful parent 
of all good works, P. L. Story’s 
Sermon entitled,review of, 261, 547, 
extracts from, 349. 

Spain, Papal Bulls ineffectual in, 575. 

Star in the West, or attempt to dis- 
cover. the long lost ten tribes of 
Israel, by Dr. Boudinot, review 
of, 213. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, extract from his 
Origines Sacre, 47. 

Spanish Cortes, their maintenance of 
the civil power over the papal, 
576. 

Stonyhurst, Establishment of the 
order of Jesuits at, 67. 

Story, Rev. P. L. Review of his Ser- 
mon, entitled, ‘‘Sovereign Grace, 
the fruitful parent of all good 
works,” 260, 347. 

Strictures on Hare’s letters to the 
Rey. C. W. Ethelston, and on the 
Methodistic schism, reviewed, $05. 

TAMLAGHT, O'Crilly, further ob- 
servations on, 70. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, extract from 
his Collection of Offices, 21. 

remarks ,of, on luke 
warmness and zeal, 57. 

Thomas, Archdeacon, his bold protest 
against the formation of a Church 
Missionary Society at Bath, 364, 
thanks to, for it, 379. 

Timbuctoo, Mr. Jackson’s obser- 
vations on, and on the Nile, 453. 
Time’s Telescope for 1818, favourable 

review of, 325. 

Titular Archbishop of Dublin, cen- 
sure of the notes in the Rhemish 
Testament by, 477. 

Tory, origin of the name, 362. 

Trent, Council of, remarks on, on in- 
fallibility, 275. 

Troy, Dr. remarks on, 70; om him 
and the Rhemish Testament, 279; 
Declaration of the Doctor on it, 
281 ; Mr. Coyne’s letter to, 282 ; the 
Doctor’s veracity, how far to be 
depended upon, ibid. 

Turgot, M. encomium on, for philan- 
thropy and patriotism, 228. 

VETOISTS, Mr. Hayes’ observations 
en, 85. 
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Wade's Walks in Oxford, favourable 
review of, 31. 

Wesley, Rev. Johv, observations on 
his introducing episcopacy in his 
sect, 311. 

Wesleyan Methodist Societies, re- 
view of Feysenmeyer’s appeal to, 
248, 305. 

Whig, origin of the name, 362. 

Wickliff, Pepish charge against, 411 ; 
on image worship, 413. 

Wilkes, John, anecdotes of, 206. 

Wilkie, on the merits of, 562; elected 
honorary member of the Highland 
Socicty of London, 566, 


Index. 


Wilson, Bishop, Bishop Horne’s cha- 
racter of, 327. 

Rev. Daniel, review of his 
Defence of the Church Missionary 
Society at Bath, against the ob- 
jections of the Archdeacon of 
Bath, 438, 554. 

Woodd, Rev. Basil, review of his 
Sermon, entitled, ‘‘ the munificence 
of King David, an excitement to 
Christian Charity,” 53. 

Young, Mr. Arthur, extract from his 
Annals of Agriculture, 11. 
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JACKSON'S, James G. Observations 
on Abstracts from Travels of Ali 
Bey, 453. 
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of the Princess Charlotte, 530. 

Killaloe, the Bishop of, his letter to 
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Orange, Association. 
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Reece’s, Dr. Picture of the present 
State of the College of Physicians, 
431. 
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Religious Liberty, 82. 
retrospect, 161, 
465, 569. 

Remarks on the Declamations against 
the Rheims Testament, 396. 

Robertson, Dr. James, his Sermon on 
the duty of contending earnestly for 
the Faith, 47. 

Rob Roy, 417. 

Roman Catholics, 65. 

— — Catholic principles, 299. 

-Board, 397. 

SELECT Translations from Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies, 55,144, 268, 370, 
447, 541. 

Sequel to Strictures on Hare's letters 
to the Rev, C. W. Ethelston, 248, 
305. 

Sexagenarian, 195, 

Sharp’s History of Hartlepool, 142. 

Short Address to the Roman Catho- 


lics of Ireland, 471. 
Sir Francis Burdett, and the Ca- 
tholic Board, 405. 

Skinner, on the Office for the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, 12. 
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